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Eric Albrecht, The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch/AP 

Militia members and anti-mask protesters listen to speeches at the Ohio Statehouse in Columbus, Ohio, on Saturday. The rally, called 
“Stand Up For America,” attracted people and groups opposed to wearing masks and those protesting government control. 


Mandatory masks 


Unlike the US, more and more countries are requiring face coverings 


By Siobhan O’Grady 

The Washington Post 

As countries around the world reopen their 
economies amid ongoing novel coronavirus 
outbreaks, governments are increasingly 
embracing what remains in some places a 
divisive public health measure: mandatory 
masks. 

In France, face coverings are required in 
all public enclosed spaces as of Monday. 

England is set to begin enforcing new rules 
that make masks mandatory inside super¬ 
markets and other shops, effective Friday. 

A country’s caseload and mortality rate 
are the product of diverse epidemiologi¬ 


cal factors, but health 
researchers say more 
evidence is emerging 
to support what some 
policymakers and ex¬ 
perts have maintained 
all along: Masks work. 
Although it is difficult 
to isolate mask use as 
the key factor in a coun¬ 
try’s success so far, or 
Macron draw a direct line be¬ 
tween mask mandates 
and outcomes, many countries where masks 
were in wide, early use have fared better 
than those that resisted the broad adoption 



of face coverings. 

“It is striking just on 
the face of it that es¬ 
sentially every country 
that has used masks has 
done better than every 
country that hasn’t,” 
said Richard Stutt, a 
postdoctoral research 
associate at Cambridge 
University. Stutt was the 
lead author on a recent 
peer-reviewed study, 
which concluded that universal use of face 
masks in public could significantly reduce 
SEE MASKS ON PAGE 6 
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Marine Corps 
race canceled 
for 1st time in 
45-year history 

By Bonnie Berkowitz 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — Organizers 
have canceled the Marine Corps 
Marathon for the first time in its 
45-year history, reluctantly bow¬ 
ing to the uncertainties of an un¬ 
controlled pandemic. 

“I don’t think I ever thought 
I would be saying these words, 
but we will not be presenting the 
race,” said Race Director Rick 
Nealis, who has presided over 
the event since 1993. The 45th 
running had been scheduled for 
Oct. 25. 

Nealis said the final deci¬ 
sion was made Friday by Ma¬ 
rine Corps Commandant David 
Berger after it became clear that 
key logistics could not be nailed 
down until uncomfortably close 
to race day. 

The official announcement is 
going out to runners Monday via 
email and will be posted on the 
race’s website and social media 
accounts. 

The Marine Corps race had 
been one of the last mega-mara- 
thons remaining on the country’s 
2020 race calendar. 

Boston, which had been held 
every year since 1897, first re¬ 
scheduled to September but then 
canceled entirely in May. New 
York City dropped in June, and 
a week ago, Chicago threw in the 
towel. The only huge marathon 
left is Honolulu, which (so far) is 
still on for Dec. 13. 

Nealis said runners can opt for 
a full refund of their entry fees, 
SEE RACE ON PAGE 8 
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Twitter 'embarrassed' after hack hit 130 accounts 


By Barbara Ortutay 

Associated. Press 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Twitter 
said the hack that compromised 
the accounts of some of its most 
high-profile users targeted 130 
people. The hackers were able to 
reset the passwords of 45 of those 
accounts. 

The San Francisco-based com¬ 
pany said in a blog post Saturday 
that for up to eight of these ac¬ 
counts the attackers also down¬ 
loaded the account’s information 
through the “Your Twitter Data” 


tool. None of the eight were veri¬ 
fied accounts, Twitter said, add¬ 
ing that it is contacting the owners 
of the affected accounts. 

“We’re embarrassed, we’re 
disappointed and more than any¬ 
thing, we’re sorry. We know that 
we must work to regain your trust, 
and we will support all efforts to 
bring the perpetrators to justice,” 
Twitter said in the blog post. 

The July 17 attack broke into 
the Twitter accounts of world 
leaders, celebrities and tech mo¬ 
guls in one of the most high-pro¬ 
file security breaches in recent 


years. The attackers sent out 
tweets from the accounts of the 
public figures, offering to send 
$2,000 for every $1,000 sent to an 
anonymous Bitcoin address. 

It highlighted a major flaw with 
the service millions of people 
have come to rely on as an essen¬ 
tial communications tool. 

While this attack did not appear 
to go further than the Bitcoin 
ruse, it raises questions about 
Twitter’s ability to secure its ser¬ 
vice against election interference 
and misinformation ahead of the 
U.S. presidential election. 


Military rates 

Euro costs (July 21).$1.12 

Dollar buys (July 21).€0.8513 

British pound (July 21).$1.23 

Japanese yen (July 21).105.00 

South Korean won (July 21).1,175.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3771 

British pound.$1.2629 

Canada (Dollar).1.3565 

China (Yuan).6.9886 

Denmark (Krone).6.5226 

Egypt (Pound).15.9700 

Euro..$1.1416/0.8760 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.7521 

Hungary (Forint).308.98 

Israel (Shekel).3.4277 

Japan (Yen).107.16 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3074 

Norway (Krone).9.2940 

Philippines (Peso).49.33 

Poland (Zloty).3.90 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7508 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3902 

South Korea (Won).1,203.53 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9396 

Thailand (Baht).31.80 

Turkey (Lira).6.8575 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.3.25 

Discount rate.0.25 

Federal funds market rate.0.03 

3-month bill.0.11 

30-year bond.1.33 
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PACIFIC _ 

Soldier, cook apologize for Okinawa robbery 


By Matthew M. Burke 

AND AYA ICHIHASHI 

Stars and Stripes 

NAHA, Okinawa — Japanese 
prosecutors on Monday asked 
for six-year sentences for two 
men from Kadena Air Base who 
pleaded guilty to robbing a cur¬ 
rency exchange of nearly $65,000 
in May. 

Army Pvt. Demetrius Moton 
Jr., 21, and Hassan Smith, 34, a 
cook for Kadena’s Child Develop¬ 
ment Center, appeared a second 
time this month in Naha District 
Court, this time for victim impact 
statements, recommendations 
from both the prosecution and 
defense as well as apologies from 
the two men. 

They pleaded guilty July 13 in 
connection with the robbery at 
knifepoint of the exchange near 
the Camp Foster gate. Both men 
appealed Monday for leniency 
from the three-member court. 

“I am a failure to my coun¬ 
try and a failure to my family,” 
Moton said in court. “I beg you 
with all my remorse for your for¬ 
giveness. I had lost everything 
and all I have now is my wife and 


my kids.” 

Moton and Smith are sched¬ 
uled for sentencing at 3 p.m. Aug. 
25 for robbery and invasion of a 
building, according to the court. 

At their first appearance, 
Moton admitted planning the 
May 12 robbery. The pair entered 
the exchange wearing masks; 
Moton went inside the counter 
area, brandished a knife and 
threatened an employee. He and 
Smith made off with $64,700 in 
Japanese and U.S. currency. 

“Moton is the main person who 
planned the whole thing,” the 
prosecutor told the court. “How¬ 
ever, Smith was there with Moton 
to check the site and checked 
again on the day of the crime to 
make sure no one was there be¬ 
fore entering the shop. Also, Smith 
got half of the money. Because of 
that, both defendants should be 
considered for the same amount 
of time.” 

Moton’s lawyer asked for proba¬ 
tion and that Moton be returned 
to his family in the U.S. 

Smith blamed Moton for the 
crime and asked that he be al¬ 
lowed to return to his wife and 
children. 


A conviction of robbery with 
threat or assault carries between 
five to 20 years imprisonment 
under Japanese criminal law, ac¬ 
cording to the Ministry of Inter¬ 
nal Affairs and Communications. 

All but approximately $5,200 of 
Moton’s split has been accounted 
for, along with $875 of Smith’s, ac¬ 
cording to defense lawyers, who 
displayed a flow chart showing 
where the stolen money went. 

Moton sent some to his fam¬ 
ily in the U.S. and gave some to 
a local girlfriend; Smith sent his 
share to a friend in Germany, ac¬ 
cording to earlier testimony. 

Smith’s wife, Air Force Staff 
Sgt. Danielle Smith, testified that 
she first learned of the robbery 
when police arrived at their door 
days after the crime. She said she 
intends to stay with Smith regard¬ 
less of the trial’s outcome. They 
have five children under age 8. 

“Hassan is very remorseful 
and made a bad judgment,” she 
told the court. 

The exchange shop manager, 
whose name was not disclosed 
in court, described the stress of 
the robbery, the loss in revenue 
after the shop was closed follow¬ 


ing the crime and daily media 
harassment. 

“Both suspects caused a tre¬ 
mendous amount of stress and 
pain to myself and another em¬ 
ployee who was at shop that day,” 
the manager said in court. “I could 
have been seriously injured.” 

He said the other employee 
is scared now when customers 
come in that look similar to the 
suspects. 

“I have this anger and humili¬ 
ation in me that Moton pointed a 
knife at me and stole the money 
right in front of me,” the manager 
said. 

He demanded an apology from 
both men or, failing that, the max¬ 
imum sentence from the court. 

Both men offered apologies. 

“I want to say gomennasai 
(I’m sorry) for our wrongdoing,” 
Moton said. “I’d never take the 
money for my pleasure; it was for 
my family in the States.” 

Moton cited the coronavirus 
pandemic, its associated econom¬ 
ic devastation and what he called 
a “racial war” going on in the U.S. 
as reasons for stealing the money 
to ensure his family’s survival. 

“For the judges, please give 


me a mercy,” he said in court. “I 
am not trying to escape from the 
crime. America is like a prison. 
The military will make me miser¬ 
able for rest of my life for failing 
the country. I just want to be with 
my family.” 

Smith said the day of the rob¬ 
bery was the worst day of his life. 

“I want to give my deepest sin¬ 
cere apology for those victims,” 
he told the court. “I just want you 
to know it was never my intention 
to hurt you. I apologize for men¬ 
tally hurting you two. I have been 
remorseful ever since that day 
and I hope one day you can for¬ 
give me.” 

He begged the court to not 
make his family suffer for his 
crimes. 

“My daughters need me,” he 
said. “My family is my every¬ 
thing. Sorry from my heart. It 
wasn’t me ... something must 
have gotten into me. Please, 
please, give me a second chance. 
I’m not a bad man.” 

burke.matt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @MatthewMBurkel 
ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Ayalchihashi 


Security expert: Japanese citizens worry about US alliance 



Brenton Poyser/U.S. Navy 


The Japan Maritime Self-Defense Force ships JS Kashima, bottom, and JS Shimayuki, 
center, train last month alongside the littoral combat ship USS Gabrielle Giffords in the 
South China Sea. 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — Japan values its security pact 
with the United States and will never ac¬ 
cept Chinese hegemony in the region, a 
Keio University expert on international 
politics recently told foreign journalists. 

“People feel anxious and concerned 
about the alliance,” Masayuki Tadokoro, 
an expert in international politics and a 
professor at the Keio University Faculty 
of Law, said of the 1960 treaty during a 
video press conference on Japan’s post¬ 
war foreign policy July 13. The event was 
hosted by the Foreign Press Center Japan 
in Tokyo. 

President Donald Trump had demand¬ 
ed Japan pay $8 billion a year, up from 
$2.5 billion, toward the cost of hosting 
more than 50,000 American troops in the 
country, former national security adviser 
John Bolton wrote in his memoir, “The 
Room Where It Happened,” published last 
month. 

Just before the book’s release, Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Yoshihide Suga denied 
Bolton’s claims, saying cost-sharing talks 
had yet to begin. However, the demand was 
also reported in a Nov. 18 Foreign Policy 
magazine report that cited unidentified 
former officials. 

The president said the best way to per¬ 
suade allies such as Japan and South Korea 
to pay more was to threaten to withdraw 
troops, Bolton wrote in his book. 

“It appears that [Trump] sees Japan as 
merely the counterpart in a deal,” Tado¬ 
koro told reporters in the videoconfer¬ 
ence. “He doesn’t place much emphasis 
on traditional values such as freedom and 
democracy.” 

Japan’s security policies are premised 
on the U.S. alliance so any threat to its 
credibility undermines those policies, he 
added. 

“I would say the majority of the public in 
Japan still consider it important to main¬ 


tain the current institutions,” he said. 

Tadokoro singled out a 2018 poll by the 
Japanese government showing 89.9% sup¬ 
port among Japanese for maintaining the 
U.S. alliance and the Japan Self-Defense 
Forces, which are tasked with preserving 
the nation’s peace, independence and safe¬ 
ty, but are barred from offensive military 
actions. 

“There is very little support for disarm¬ 
ing the Self-Defense Force and pulling out 
of the alliance,” he said. 

However, security experts are coming 
to grips with the possibility that the United 
States might not be a reliable ally, Tado¬ 
koro said, in reference to Trump’s alleged 
statements about the alliance. 

“For Japan, it’s best to maintain the cur¬ 
rent framework,” he added, citing public 
opinion. 


Tadokoro said Japan has two options 
if the U.S. alliance breaks down: It could 
dramatically strengthen and reinforce its 
security policies and self-defense forc¬ 
es on its own or it could accept Chinese 
hegemony. 

“These two options are extremely un¬ 
popular for Japanese,” he said, adding that 
Chinese dominance would be particularly 
difficult for Japanese people to accept 
since they have internalized ideals such as 
freedom and democracy. 

Beijing remains one of Tokyo’s primary 
security concerns, according to a Ministry 
of Defense white paper released last week. 
In 2019, a record 1,097 Chinese vessels 
were spotted in Japan’s contiguous zone, 
the 12-mile-wide belt between a nation’s 
territorial waters and international waters. 
In 2018, 607 Chinese vessels were spotted 


in Japan’s contiguous zone. 

The Japan Air Self-Defense Force scram¬ 
bled jets 947 times last year in response to 
foreign aircraft. China was behind 675 of 
the intrusions, up from 638 in 2018. Russia 
was responsible for 268, according to the 
document. 

Jeff Kingston, director of Asian Studies 
at Temple University’s Tokyo campus, said 
Friday that the U.S.-Japan alliance has 
been questioned since its inception, mostly 
by those on the left and some Okinawans 
who want U.S. bases there closed. 

“The interesting thing now is that the 
questioning is coming from the conserva¬ 
tive camp,” he said. 

Some on the right are speculating open¬ 
ly about security autonomy and whether 
Japan could provide for its own defense, 
Kingston added. 

“I don’t think that is going to happen,” 
he said. “Questioning the alliance is fun¬ 
damentally different from pulling the plug 
on the alliance. Japan now is clinging tight 
to Uncle Sam.” 

Replacing the U.S. military capacities 
would cost Japan far more than it is able to 
pay,” he said. 

Japan’s shrinking population means it 
will be a challenge to man ships and planes 
and fill ranks if the military expands, 
Kingston added. 

“People may not be happy about paying 
more for the U.S. for hosting U.S. forces 
and might question whether their pres¬ 
ence is necessary and whether it provides 
protection or paints a bull’s-eye on areas 
where they are located,” he said, “but at 
the end of the day, Japan can’t afford to re¬ 
place the capacities that America brings to 
the table so they will pay more. 

Japanese have mixed feelings about 
Trump, Kingston added. 

“They respect him for standing up to 
China, but his request for more funding for 
the troops hasn’t gone down well,” he said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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German leaders ask Congress to block troop cuts 


Elisabeth Paque/U.S. Army 


Troops pass in review at a change of command ceremony at Baumholder, Germany, in June 2019. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany 
— The leaders of four southern 
German states where U.S. forces 
are based are urging Congress to 
block a plan by President Donald 
Trump to remove thousands of 
troops from the country. 

The appeal, reported by Re¬ 
uters and German news agencies, 
called U.S. troops in Germany 
“the backbone of U.S. presence 
in Europe and NATO’s ability to 
act. 

“We therefore ask you to sup¬ 
port us as we strive not to sever 
the bond of friendship but to 
strengthen it, and to secure the 
U.S. presence in Germany and 
Europe in the future,” wrote 
the chief ministers from Baden- 
Wuerttemberg, Bavaria, Hesse 
and Rheinland-Pfalz. 

The letter was addressed to 13 
U.S. lawmakers, including Sen. 
Jim Inhofe, R-Okla., a Trump 
ally who chairs the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

Trump’s plan has already run 
into bipartisan resistance in Con¬ 
gress, where lawmakers have in¬ 
troduced legislation that aims to 
block the effort to cut 9,500 troops 
in Germany. Some of the forces 
are expected to be relocated to 
other European countries while 
most would likely return to the 
United States. 

Trump has said he wants the 
cuts because Germany doesn’t in¬ 
vest enough in defense and takes 
advantage of the U.S. on trade. 

For Germany, the loss of 
nearly one-third of 34,500 U.S. 
troops in the country would hit 


local economies hard since the 
military is a major job provider. 
While the German government 
last month reported it has spent 
about $1 billion over the past 10 
years in costs related to hosting 
the U.S. military, local communi¬ 
ties benefit substantially from the 


arrangement. 

In the Kaiserslautern Military 
Community alone, the military 
injects around $2 billion annu¬ 
ally into the economy, according 
to past military economic impact 
statements. This includes items 
such as supply purchases, jobs, 


rental payments and off-base 
spending. 

The Pentagon has not said 
which units it plans to remove, 
but Army Secretary Ryan Mc¬ 
Carthy told reporters last week 
that more details “will come out 
in the coming weeks.” 


Bases in Germany not only 
support missions in Europe, such 
as deterring Russian aggression 
along NATO’s eastern flank, but 
also those in the Middle East and 
Africa. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 



China ambassador urges UK not to join US in South China Sea 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

China’s ambassador to London 
said the United Kingdom should 
not “gang up with the United 
States on the Chinese” in the 
South China Sea, according to a 
report in the London newspaper 
The Times. 

Ambassador Liu Xiaoming, 
in an interview with The Times, 
expressed dismay over Britain’s 
plans to send its aircraft carrier 
HMS Queen Elizabeth on pa¬ 
trol to the South China Sea next 
year, the newspaper reported 
Saturday. 

“After Brexit, I think the U.K. 


still wants to play an important 
role in the world,” he told The 
Times. “That is not the way to 
play an important role.” 

Beijing claims nearly all of the 
South China Sea as its territorial 
waters and believes it has a his¬ 
toric right to the region. 

A United Nations panel in 2016, 
however, ruled in a case brought 
by the Philippines that China’s 
claims are invalid. China bases 
its claims on its own early maps 
that include a line which encom¬ 
passes the South and East China 
Seas. 

On July 13, Secretary of State 
Mike Pompeo for the first time 
announced the official U.S. stance 


rejecting China’s claims and op¬ 
erations in the South China Sea. A 
day later, the USS Ralph Johnson 
sailed by the Spratly Islands to 
challenge claims there. 

“We are making clear: Bei¬ 
jing’s claims to offshore resourc¬ 
es across most of the South China 
Sea are completely unlawful, as 
is its campaign of bullying to con¬ 
trol them,” Pompeo said. 

The aircraft carriers USS Nim- 
itz and USS Ronald Reagan have 
been operating in the South China 
Sea since June, according to the 
Navy. The U.S. has also stepped 
up the pace of freedom-of-navi- 
gation operations it’s conducted 
regularly near the Spratly and 


Paracel island groups since 2017. 
The chains are subject to compet¬ 
ing claims by nations bordering 
the South China Sea, including 
China. 

U.K. Defense Minister Gavin 
Williamson in February 2019 an¬ 
nounced that the carrier’s first 
operational mission would include 
the South China Sea, “making a 
global Great Britain a reality.” 

The Queen Elizabeth, commis¬ 
sioned in 2017, took its maiden 
voyage, to the U.S. in August 
2018, but has yet to undergo its 
first operational patrol, which is 
scheduled for next year, accord¬ 
ing to a Royal Navy statement on 
May 25. 


The ship will carry both British 
and American F-35 Lightning II 
fighter jets on upcoming patrols, 
Williamson said last year during 
a speech at the Royal United Ser¬ 
vices Institute for Defense and 
Security Studies. 

The Royal Navy in 2018 and 
2019 sent frigates through the 
South China Sea. The frigate 
HMS Argyll and the guided-mis- 
sile destroyer USS McCampbell 
last year conducted the first U.S.- 
U.K. joint military exercise in 
the South China Sea since Bei¬ 
jing began militarizing islands 
there, 7th Fleet officials said at 
the time. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 


Airman pronounced dead in dorms at Kunsan Air Base in S. Korea 


By Matthew Keeler 

Stars and Stripes 

OSAN AIR BASE, South Korea 
— An airman was declared dead 
after being found unresponsive in 
base quarters at Kunsan Air Base 
in South Korea on Monday, ac¬ 
cording to the 8th Fighter Wing. 


The unidentified airman was 
found unresponsive in their dor¬ 
mitory room at approximately 
8:50 a.m. and pronounced dead 
20 minutes later, the wing public 
affairs office said in a statement. 

The airman’s name was being 
withheld for 24 hours pending no¬ 


tification of their next of kin. 

“It is with heavy hearts that 
we mourn the loss of a Wolf Pack 
teammate today,” according to a 
statement from Col. Christopher 
Hammond, commander of 8th 
Fighter Wing. “Every member is 
a treasured part of our team and 


we are here to do everything we 
can to support the family, friends 
and loved ones who are experi¬ 
encing this loss.” 

The cause of death is currently 
under investigation. No further 
details about the incident were 
provided. 


Kunsan Air Base is 112 miles 
south of Seoul on the west coast of 
the Korean Peninsula. It is home 
to two fighter squadrons of F-16 
Fighting Falcons and other units, 
according to the base homepage. 

keeler.matthew@stripes.com 
Twitter: @MattKeelerl231 
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Soldier honored 
for driving into 
Kansas shooter 



Prudence SiEBERT/Fort Leavenworth Lamp 


Retired Master Sgt. David Royer, right, exchanges an elbow bump with Chief of Staff of the Army Gen. 
James McConville after receiving the Soldier’s Medal on Thursday. 


By Immanuel Johnson 
Stars and Stripes 

A soldier who officials say 
saved “countless lives” by driv¬ 
ing his vehicle into a gunman who 
was shooting at people on a busy 
bridge near Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., has been awarded the Sol¬ 
dier’s Medal for heroism. 

Retired Master Sgt. David 
Royer was presented the medal 
last week for his actions on Cen¬ 
tennial Bridge, which links Kan¬ 
sas and Missouri, in late May, 
when he saw a man get out of a 
vehicle and start shooting. 

“I assessed the situation very 
quickly, looked around and just 
took the only action that I felt I 
could take,” Royer said. “I ac¬ 
celerated my truck as quickly 
as possible and struck the active 
shooter and pinned him under¬ 
neath my truck.” 

The Soldier’s Medal is awarded 
to a member of the armed forc¬ 


es who, while serving with the 
Army, distinguishes themselves 
by heroism not involving actual 
conflict with an enemy. It is the 
Army’s highest and most presti¬ 
gious peacetime award for valor. 

Royer was a master sergeant 
serving with the 705th Military 
Police Battalion (Detention), 15th 
MP Brigade, at the time of the 
shooting on the bridge. 

Another soldier was shot and 
wounded during the incident. The 
shooter, who was identified as 
Jason Randell Westrem of Hous¬ 
ton City, Mo., was the only other 
person injured. 

Westrem was charged days 
later with attempted first degree 
murder and eight other felonies 
in connection with the incident, 
in which officials say he random¬ 
ly fired into cars on the bridge, 
news reports said in late May. 

“It’s hard to say what inspires 
soldiers, at the risk of their own 
lives, to intervene and save other 


soldiers, but that’s exactly what 
Master Sergeant Royer did on 
that day,” said Gen. James Mc¬ 
Conville, 40th chief of staff of 
the Army, who presented Royer 
with the medal at a ceremony on 
Thursday. 

Royer “saved countless lives,” 
said Leavenworth Police Chief 
Pat Kitchens, echoing the words 
on the award citation, which was 
signed by Secretary of the Army 
Ryan McCarthy. 

The commander of Royer’s for¬ 
mer 15th Military Police Brigade 


said he did “exactly what needed 
to happen in order to neutralize 
the threat.” 

“He had a split second to decide 
and he made the decision and he 
made the right decision ... I have 
no doubt that he saved many peo¬ 
ple’s lives,” Col. Caroline Smith 
said. 

Royer, who joined the Army 
in 2005 and had been stationed 
at Fort Leavenworth since 2014, 
attributed his quick reactions to 
some of the training he had dur¬ 
ing his 15-year Army career, in¬ 


cluding military police special 
reaction team training, air as¬ 
sault school, and an MP investi¬ 
gator course. 

He also credited his parents 
for teaching him to “not let fear 
take control of you and do what’s 
right and protect the innocent,” 
he said. 

Royer left the Army around a 
month after the bridge incident 
and now works for a veteran- 
owned and -run company. 

johnson.immanuel@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Manny_Stripes 


US, Ukraine start Black Sea drills; Moscow goes on alert 



Yoruk Isik 


The destroyer USS Porter transits through the Bosporus in Turkey on Sunday. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — The Navy 
destroyer USS Porter and submarine hunt¬ 
ing aircraft joined a large-scale exercise 
that kicked off Monday in the Black Sea, 
where Russia recently ordered snap com¬ 
bat readiness drills involving thousands of 
troops. 

About 400 U.S. sailors and 2,000 per¬ 
sonnel from allied and partner states are 
participating in Sea Breeze 20, an annual 
exercise in the Black Sea cohosted by 
Ukraine and the United States. 

“The exercise will focus on multiple war¬ 
fare areas including maritime interdiction 
operations, air defense, anti-submarine 
warfare, damage control, and search and 
rescue operations,” the U.S. Navy said in a 
statement Monday. 

The long-planned exercise began just 
days after Russia put thousands of its 
troops on alert. On Friday, state media re¬ 
ported that Russia’s Black Sea Fleet was 
deployed in a “surprise combat readiness 
check” involving 3,000 troops, warships 
and combat aircraft. 


It wasn’t clear from Moscow’s state¬ 
ments if the Sea Breeze drill factored into 
its decision to launch the surprise drills. 


“During the exercise, the ships’ crews 
made their urgent preparation for a battle 
and practiced withdrawing the main forces 


from a notional enemy’s strike,” the Rus¬ 
sian Black Sea Fleet said in a statement. 

Black Sea tensions escalated in 2018 
when Russia opened fire on Ukrainian ves¬ 
sels and seized its sailors in the sea’s Kerch 
Strait. Meanwhile, Russian aircraft have 
periodically intercepted U.S. reconnais¬ 
sance flights, using close flying maneuvers 
deemed unsafe by U.S. officials. 

NATO has stepped up its presence in the 
Black Sea, where the U.S. regularly sends 
ships for joint exercises. The arrival of the 
USS Porter marked the fifth U.S. Navy 
ship to visit the region since the start of the 
year. 

“Porter’s return to the Black Sea reaf¬ 
firms U.S. 6th Fleet’s and the U.S. Navy’s 
commitment to our NATO allies and part¬ 
ners,” Vice Adm. Gene Black, commander 
of U.S. 6th Fleet, said in a statement. 

Sea Breeze, now in its 20th iteration, 
runs through Sunday and includes 26 ships 
and 19 aircraft from eight nations — Bul¬ 
garia, Georgia, Norway, Romania, Spain, 
Turkey, Ukraine and the United States. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Masks: Researcher lauds covering 
face as ‘a very low cost and high 
available thing that everyone can do’ 


WHY 

WEAR A MASK? 



s 

i 

'Ml 





Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Republican Gov. Doug Ducey speaks about the coronavirus in Arizona and benefits of wearing a mask 
during a news conference in Phoenix on July 9. Most people in Arizona are wearing masks. But for 
those who refuse, or who grudgingly do as they’re told, there’s skepticism of government mandates. 

Arizona’s rugged individualism 
poses barrier to use of masks 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

the spread of the virus, and if 
paired with lockdowns, prevent 
future waves of infection. 

In the United States, where 
coronavirus cases are surging 
in many states, messaging about 
the effectiveness and necessity 
of masks has been inconsistent. 
Early on, government officials in¬ 
structed Americans to stop buy¬ 
ing masks and said they would 
not be effective in preventing in¬ 
fection. Even now, after leading 
health authorities came around to 
masks as a key measure to fight 
the virus, the country has resist¬ 
ed a national mask mandate. On 
Friday, President Donald Trump 
doubled down on his insistence 
that there would be no national 
requirement. 

But at the state level, a growing 
number of mask requirements 
have come into force. Last week, 
Robert Redfield, the director of 
the U.S. Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol and Prevention, said that the 
country’s outbreak could be con¬ 
trolled within four to eight weeks 
if everyone wore masks. 

Other countries came to this 
conclusion much earlier in the 
pandemic. 

Slovakia and Vietnam, for ex¬ 
ample — two countries where 
transmission has remained low 
— made face masks compulsory 
in many public spaces several 
months ago. In other places, like 
Hong Kong, masks were under¬ 
stood to be an effective means to 
stop the spread of disease before 
the coronavirus emerged. Many 
businesses mandated them early 
on, and many people wore them 
in public even in the absence of 
an official rule. In Japan, where 
the government initially faced 
criticism for not doing enough 
to prevent a massive outbreak, 
people quickly adapted to every¬ 
day mask use, made easier in 
part because face coverings were 
already in common use. 

When looking at a country’s 
confirmed case numbers, it is 
complicated to control for man¬ 
datory mask use against other 
factors, Stutt cautioned. Some 
countries, like the United States, 
took a patchwork, piecemeal 
approach with requirements 
implemented regionally. Others 
suggested the use of masks but did 
not require them. Lockdowns and 
other social distancing guidelines 
often coincided with mask rules. 
But even so, Stutt said, evidence 
suggests that masks can play a 
major part in slowing the spread 
of infections. 

“Masks are a very low cost and 
high available thing that every¬ 
one can do,” Stutt said. “We’re 
gathering all this new informa¬ 
tion and evidence about how ef¬ 
fective masks are and it is adding 
up more and more in favor of 
masks every day.” 

Christopher Leffler, an associ¬ 
ate professor and ophthalmolo¬ 
gist at Virginia Commonwealth 
University’s Medical Center, led 
a recent study analyzing the as¬ 
sociation between mask use and 
per capita mortality in nearly 
200 countries from the start of 


the pandemic until May 9. The 
results, which are still undergo¬ 
ing peer review, indicate that 
“societal norms and government 
policies supporting the wearing 
of masks by the public, as well as 
international travel controls, are 
independently associated with 
lower per-capita mortality.” 

Even taking into account other 
variables, Leffler said “the data 
are pretty clear that masks were 
associated with a much lower 
mortality.” 

Several other studies have also 
found that widespread mask use 
has helped communities slow 
their infection rates. 

More world leaders seem to 
be hearing that message. When 
England announced its mask pol¬ 
icy this month, Prime Minister 
Boris Johnson — who was hospi¬ 
talized while sick with the coro¬ 
navirus earlier this year — called 
face coverings “extra insurance” 
against the virus. French Presi¬ 
dent Emmanuel Macron said that 
as France faces new cases of the 
virus, he is asking “fellow citi¬ 
zens to wear masks as much as 
possible when they are outside, 
and especially so when they are 
in an enclosed space.” 

Although Macron’s government 
did not initially take a firm stance 
on mask use, face coverings were 
mandated on public transit start¬ 
ing in May, and Macron regularly 
appears wearing one in public. 
Johnson was only seen wearing a 
mask in public for the first time 
earlier this month. 

In the United States, masks 
have been the subject of politi¬ 
cal discord over the course of the 
pandemic, but health officials 
have for months urged people to 
wear them in public spaces where 
they can’t keep distance from oth¬ 
ers. Still, Trump only appeared 
in public wearing one for the first 
time on July 11. 

Trump may have decided that 
wearing a mask could “signal to 
people that the nation is not ready 
for reopening yet,” said Yanzhong 
Huang, a senior fellow for global 
health at the Council on Foreign 
Relations. But countries with 
high mask usage and low case 
numbers have a better chance 
to restart their economies, he 
added. 

Mask measures come with new 
challenges, including enforce¬ 
ment. Countries vary drastically 
in their approaches. 

In England, those caught vio¬ 
lating the new mask rule will 
be fined around $125. Although 
masks were already mandatory 
on public transit in England and 
around 18,000 people have been 
issued warnings as of last week, 
police have fined only a handful 
of people for flouting the rules. 
In France, fines of around $150 
were already in place for people 
who do not wear masks on public 
transportation. 

In Qatar and Kuwait, officials 
announced measures in recent 
months that could put people 
caught violating mandatory mask 
protocol behind bars, Reuters 
reported. 


Associated Press 

PHOENIX — With the corona¬ 
virus spreading out of control and 
Arizona cities beginning just last 
month to require residents wear 
masks in public, a few hundred 
people gathered in Scottsdale to 
make clear they didn’t approve 
of the heavy hand of government 
telling them to cover their faces. 

A city councilman, Guy Phil¬ 
lips, came to the podium and 
ripped off his black face mask, 
declaring, “I can’t breathe!” 

He later insisted his comment 
was meant to highlight the op¬ 
pressive nature of masks, not to 
mock the dying words of George 
Floyd under the knee of a Min¬ 
neapolis police officer, though 
Phillips’ words were widely inter¬ 
preted as racist. 

The episode highlights the vis¬ 
ceral opposition to government 
mandates, a fierce individualism 
that has endured among some 
in Arizona since the days of the 
Wild West. The buzz-off attitude 
is taking on new importance 
as the state has become one of 
the world’s top hot spots for the 
spread of the coronavirus. 


Associated Press 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Ar¬ 
kansas Gov. Asa Hutchinson said 
Sunday that wearing masks to 
help stop the spread of the corona¬ 
virus shouldn’t be about politics. 

When asked during an in¬ 
terview on ABC’s “This Week” 
about whether President Donald 
Trump was sending out mixed 
messages on wearing masks, 
Hutchinson said “that example 
needs to be set by our national 
leadership.” Trump didn’t wear 
a mask in public until a visit to a 
military hospital on July 11. 


The message that “my mask 
protects you, your mask protects 
me,” isn’t always well-suited to 
the mind-your-own-business 
mentality of a state that produced 
Barry Goldwater’s small-gov¬ 
ernment conservatism and John 
McCain’s self-styled “maverick” 
persona. 

“Historically, Arizona has been 
something of a loner state, and 
many Arizonans seem to still like 
that image,” wrote David Ber¬ 
man, a retired Arizona State Uni¬ 
versity professor who has written 
extensively on the state’s history 
and political culture. 

“It’s a very strong streak in 
Arizona. It has been for a long 
time — ‘We’re out here, we’re in¬ 
dividuals, we don’t need the gov¬ 
ernment, keep it small, let us do 
our thing,”’ he elaborated in an 
interview. “Arizona has problems 
trying to quell these instances of 
individualism and fun-loving, ‘I’ll 
do it myself. Get out of my way.’” 

Most people in Arizona are 
wearing masks, many without 
hesitation, especially in urban 
areas. But for those who refuse, or 
who only grudgingly do as they’re 


“I’m a Republican governor. 
Democrat governors have all 
— we’ve put in mask mandates 
based upon the circumstances of 
our state,” Hutchinson said. “It’s 
not popular. It’s not something we 
want to do. It’s not the first lever 
we pull. But it is one that, when 
the data says it’s necessary, we do 
it.” 

Hutchinson last week signed 
an order requiring masks in pub¬ 
lic when social distancing isn’t 
possible. The order takes effect 
Monday. Violators face a fine of 
up to $500 but can’t be arrested 
or detained. 


told, there’s a deep skepticism of 
government mandates. Many dis¬ 
trust the scientific consensus that 
the coronavirus is dangerous and 
that its spread can be mitigated 
with masks. 

“One of our very first things we 
fought for in the Revolutionary 
War was the idea you can’t have 
a king over you making laws, we 
have a democratic process,” said 
Sherry Wootan, 54, a Republican 
who declined to say where in Ari¬ 
zona she lives. “And that’s for a 
reason.” 

Wootan said she wears a mask 
only when required, and she 
doesn’t cover her nose. 

Since the outbreak began, Re¬ 
publican Gov. Doug Ducey has 
pledged to handle his response 
“the Arizona way” with a “lighter 
touch.” Through most of June, 
with virus cases rising exponen¬ 
tially, he resisted pressure to slow 
the economic reopening or order 
people to wear masks in public. 
He eventually empowered may¬ 
ors and county leaders to order 
masks. He routinely urges people 
to wear them, but he has declined 
to issue a statewide edict. 


Hutchinson had previously re¬ 
sisted issuing such a statewide 
mandate. 

The governor called his state’s 
mask mandate the right approach 
to take. 

“No one wants to beat this virus 
more than the people of Arkan¬ 
sas. And so we’re asking them to 
— this is one thing they can do to 
help us to have school, to help us 
to keep our economy moving, and 
we’re asking them to do it. And 
we’re putting out the mandate 
to accomplish that,” Hutchinson 
said. 


Ark. governor: Masks shouldn’t be about politics 
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Abrams defends virus measures in S. Korea 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Gen. 
Robert Abrams defended his com¬ 
mand’s anti-coronavirus mea¬ 
sures on Monday, calling them 
“more stringent than just about 
any other country in the world,” 
as 10 more people affiliated with 
the military tested positive after 
traveling to South Korea from the 
United States. 

The latest confirmed cases, 
which included six service mem¬ 
bers and four dependents who ar¬ 
rived in South Korea last week, 
raised to 98 the total number of 
infections linked to U.S. Forces 
Korea since its first case in late 
February. 

The sharp increase, which is 
largely due to troops and family 
members coming from the U.S. 
for new assignments, has prompt¬ 
ed growing concern in local com¬ 
munities, especially since South 
Korea has seen its coronavirus 
crisis largely stabilize. 

The province of Gyeonggi-do, 
which includes cities near Camp 
Humphreys and Osan Air Base, 
on Friday asked the military to 
test troops in the U.S. before they 
get on the plane. 

Abrams said procedures with¬ 
in the U.S. vary, but stressed that 
USFK has a strict testing and 
quarantine program which be¬ 
gins as soon as troops and other 
personnel arrive on the divided 
peninsula. 

Local concerns 

Everybody is tested twice for 
the virus — once before entering 
a mandatory two-week quaran¬ 
tine, then again before being al¬ 
lowed to leave. Those who receive 
positive results are kept in isola¬ 
tion and released only after they 
are asymptomatic for seven days 
and test negative twice. 

“We have a tried and proven 
process to ensure that those trav¬ 
eling in from the United States 
— that there is no unnecessary 


exposure to Korea citizens or 
to our own population here on 
our bases. They’re strictly con¬ 
trolled,” Abrams said Monday on 
American Forces Network radio. 
“That’s actually more stringent 
than just about any other country 
in the world.” 

While local officials expressed 
concern, South Korea’s Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven¬ 
tion said it enjoys close coopera¬ 
tion with USFK and expressed 
strong confidence in the mili¬ 
tary’s procedures. 

South Korea was once an epi¬ 
center of the pandemic, but has 
managed to flatten the daily 
number of infections. It requires 
all incoming travelers to be test¬ 
ed and quarantined, but does not 
mandate an exit test. 

“The USFK procedures, there¬ 
fore, are even stronger than what 
we are practicing,” KCDC direc¬ 
tor-general Kwon Jun-wook said 
Friday during a press briefing. 

Kwon also said he knew of no 
recent transmissions happening 
on a commercial airline, citing 
health measures by the flight 
crew and passengers and the air 
flow system on the plane. 

“The air flows from top to bot¬ 
tom, and then from front to back,” 
he said. “Because of the way the 
air flow is designed, we test the 
front three rows and the back 
three rows when a confirmed 
case happens.” 

Abrams noted that only 24 of 
the 98 USFK cases were con¬ 
tracted locally, with the most re¬ 
cent one recorded April 13. The 
rest traveled to South Korea from 
abroad. 


Safety net 

Five service members and four 
dependents tested positive after 
arriving at Osan Air Base on U.S. 
government-chartered flights on 
July 12, 14 and 15, USFK said 
Monday in a press release. An¬ 
other service member arrived on 
a commercial flight at Incheon 
International Airport on July 13, 





Matthew KEELER/Stars and Stripes 


Service members and families exit the Patriot Express after arriving at Osan Air Base, South Korea, on 
Tuesday, July 14. 


it said. 

Six of the affected individuals 
tested positive on their first test, 
with only two of them showing 
minor symptoms. The other four 
initially tested negative but later 
developed symptoms and were 
retested with positive results, 
USFK said. 

“All individuals have since 
been transferred to an isolation 
facility designated for confirmed 
COVID-19 cases on either Camp 
Humphreys or Osan Air Base,” 
it added, referring to the disease 
that is caused by the virus. 

The command said health 
authorities determined limited 
contact tracing was needed since 
everybody arriving in the coun¬ 
try is tested and quarantined, but 
all means of transportation and 
quarantine rooms occupied by the 
individuals had been disinfected. 

“None of the new arrivals have 
interacted with anyone residing 
within the local community,” it 
said. 

The new cases come as the U.S. 
struggles with another surge in 
infections and more than 3.7 mil¬ 
lion total confirmed cases. 

South Korea, meanwhile, re¬ 


ported only four local trans¬ 
missions but 22 imported cases 
Monday, raising its total to 13,771 
with 296 deaths since Jan. 20. 

Many asymptomatic 

Abrams also provided more de¬ 
tails about the troops and others 
who tested positive upon arrival, 
saying 46 had displayed no symp¬ 
toms, while 10 initially tested 
negative but received positive 
results on their second test, sug¬ 
gesting they had contracted the 
virus during their travels. 

“We’ve only had a couple out of 
our 98 cases that have required 
any sort of in-hospital medical 
care, and it’s been really minor 
so, thankfully, we have not had 
any serious cases,” he said. 

The military also increased the 
number of Patriot Express flights 
from two to five per week in an¬ 
ticipation of a backlog in travel 
after the Defense Department 
lifted a ban on moves that had 
been imposed to stem the spread 
of the virus. 

“As long as they’re not symp¬ 
tomatic, displaying symptoms of 
COVID, they’ll be allowed to get 
on the aircraft,” Abrams said. He 


said the flights were only being 
filled at 60% capacity to enable 
social distancing, and all passen¬ 
gers were required to wear face 
masks. 

“We’re putting as many as we 
can on Patriot Express, but we’re 
still going to have the occasional 
service member or family mem¬ 
ber that’s going to have to travel 
here through the commercial air¬ 
port,” he said. 

USFK had also conducted 
1,000 random coronavirus tests 
on-base and all were negative, 
he said, crediting continued vigi¬ 
lance against the disease despite 
a relaxation in restrictions. 

“When you can’t maintain so¬ 
cial distancing, you need to put 
your mask on because the mask 
is not about protecting you, the 
mask is about protecting every¬ 
body on your team in the event 
that you’re an asymptomatic, 
positive case, that you just don’t 
know about yourself,” he said. 
“COVID’S going to be with us for 
a while. This is the new normal 
and we just need to embrace it.” 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report. 
gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


3 new US cases found in Japan; hundreds are tested on Okinawa 


By Matthew M. Burke, 
Aya Ichihashi 
and Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

Three new coronavirus cases 
have surfaced at U.S. military 
bases in Japan, two on Okinawa 
and one in western Tokyo, accord¬ 
ing to an Okinawa prefectural of¬ 
ficial and the U.S. Air Force. 

Two cases at Marine Corps 
Air Station Futenma on Okinawa 
were reported to Okinawa prefec¬ 
ture over the weekend, a prefec¬ 
tural health official said Monday. 
The new cases raised the total as¬ 
sociated with a cluster outbreak 
on two Marine bases there to 136. 
The outbreak surfaced at Futen¬ 
ma and Camp Hansen following 
the Fourth of July weekend. 

Futenma has reported 77 posi¬ 
tive cases and Camp Hansen has 
59, according to information pro¬ 


vided by the prefecture. Cases at 
three other bases brings the Ma¬ 
rines’ total on Okinawa to 140. 

The Marine Corps does not di¬ 
rectly release those numbers, cit¬ 
ing a Defense Department policy. 

Elsewhere, the Air Force re¬ 
ported a third coronavirus case at 
Yokota Air Base, the home of U.S. 
Forces Japan in western Tokyo, 
according to a post on the official 
base Facebook page. 

“A member of the Yokota com¬ 
munity who returned from the 
U.S. to Japan on 17 July has tested 
positive for COVID-19,” the base 
announced Monday. The affected 
person had no symptoms and has 
been in quarantine since arriv¬ 
ing at Yokota, according to the 
statement. 

On Thursday, a postal worker 
at Yokota tested positive and is 
also isolated along with anyone 
the person had close contact with. 


The base post office, closed Fri¬ 
day for cleaning, is scheduled to 
reopen 10 a.m. Tuesday, Kaori 
Matsukasa, a 374th Airlift Wing 
spokeswoman, said in an email 
Monday. 

“Postal workers worked with 
public health officials to ensure 
all sanitation measures were 
completed and inspected before 
the reopening,” she said. 

“All customers are reminded to 
continue to follow protective mea¬ 
sures such as wearing a mask and 
practicing social distancing when 
entering the post office and while 
waiting to pick up your package.” 

At Futenma, contact tracing is 
underway to determine whether 
the two new cases are connected 
to the cluster outbreak, the pre¬ 
fectural spokesman said. Some 
government officials in Japan 
customarily speak to the media 
on condition of anonymity. 


“At this point, detailed tracing 
is still ongoing to determine the 
origin,” Marine Corps Installa¬ 
tions Pacific spokesman Mqj. Ken 
Kunze wrote Monday in an email 
to Stars and Stripes. “Our focus is 
on stopping the spread as we con¬ 
tinue to conduct mission essential 
training in support of regional se¬ 
curity and stability.” 

Kunze said that hundreds of 
individuals and entire units were 
tested to ensure the widest reach. 

“We are not only testing those 
in close contact with someone 
who has tested positive, we are 
testing as many as possible if 
any potential contact occurred,” 
Kunze wrote. “This testing has 
led to the large number of posi¬ 
tive tests, the large majority being 
asymptomatic.” 

The Marine Corps and Air 
Force on Okinawa re-imposed 
strict limits on personnel move¬ 


ments and activities as cases 
ballooned. 

In June, Yokota reported its 
first coronavirus case in its mili¬ 
tary community, a person who 
also had returned to Japan from 
the United States. 

An undisclosed number of 
Navy sailors tested positive for 
the coronavirus in late April, 
after having been sequestered at 
Yokota before boarding vessels of 
the USS Ronald Reagan carrier 
strike group. 

In May, the Air Force revealed 
that an undisclosed number of 
support staff accompanying the 
sequestered sailors had also test¬ 
ed positive. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @MatthewMBurkel 
ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Ayalchihashi 
robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Despite high stakes, 
squabbles continue 
over virus relief 



John Cairns, University of Oxford/AP 


A doctor takes blood samples in a coronavirus vaccine trial in Oxford, England. Scientists at Oxford 
University say their experimental coronavirus vaccine has been shown in an early trial to prompt a 
protective immune response in hundreds of people who got the shot. 


By Lisa Marie Pane, 
Kelli Kennedy 
And Ed White 

Associated. Press 

MIAMI — The desperate race 
to corral the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic took on even greater ur¬ 
gency Monday as a burgeoning 
economic crisis collided with po¬ 
litical turmoil. Even as the latest 
experimental vaccine appeared 
to show promise, politicians in 
Washington seemed far apart in 
finding a way to bring financial 
relief to Americans. 

As the first federal relief pack¬ 
age was poised to come to an end, 
members of Congress were trying 
to come to agreement on another 
package to ease the financial 
burden Americans have dealt 
with as businesses have endured 
repeated shutterings or pauses 
since the virus first appeared on 
the continent. 

The political turmoil in the U.S. 
and in Europe was playing out as 
there appeared to be good news 
on the medical front as scientists 
involved in the development of at 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

which for most was about $172, or 
they can defer with no fee to 2021, 
2022 or 2023. Any runners who 
had previously paid to defer will 
have that fee refunded as well. 

And runners who still want 2020 
swag, including the medal, shirt 
and commemorative face mask, 
will have the option of running 
a virtual marathon for $45 after 
their original fee is refunded. 

“I don’t know what more we 
could do for the runner,” Nealis 
said. 

The Marine Corps Marathon 
debuted in 1976 as a post-Viet- 
nam recruiting tool and showcase 
of military goodwill. 

It grew into a huge event, with 
an accompanying 10K, 50K and 
kids run, that annually draws 
30,000 runners to the Washing¬ 
ton area from all over the world 
— often with families and friends 
in tow. A Towson University 
study after the 2013 race found 
that runners pumped $88 million 
into the local economy on race 
weekend. 

The threat of cancellation 
loomed over previous editions of 
the race. 

There was talk of calling off 
the 2002 race when the D.C. snip¬ 
ers terrorized the area, but they 
were caught three days before. 
The 2012 and 2013 editions were 


least one vaccine reported prom¬ 
ising results in an early trial. 

Even as Republicans were at 
odds with Democrats over how 
much money was enough, top Re¬ 
publican members of Congress 
also faced pushback from the 
White House. GOP leaders were 
expected to meet Monday with 
President Donald Trump as the 
White House panned some $25 
billion in the GOP’s plan that 
would be devoted to testing and 
tracing, said one Republican fa¬ 
miliar with the discussions. 

There remains a wide gulf be¬ 
tween the GOP and Democratic 
packages, with Democrats pass¬ 
ing in the House a $3 trillion 
package, while the Republican 
package came in at about $1 
trillion. 

“We have to end this virus,” 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi, D- 
Calif., said Monday on MSNBC. 

Pelosi said any attempt by the 
White House to block testing 
money “goes beyond ignorance.” 

Pelosi’s bill, approved in May, 
included $75 billion for testing 
and tracing to try to get a handle 


threatened by Hurricane Sandy 
and a government shutdown, 
respectively. 

But Nealis said that the closest 
call was in 2001, when the race 
was set for six weeks after the 
Sept. 11 terrorist attacks. 

Rather than shutting down, as 
some other large events had done, 
the Marines marshaled loads of 
extra security, and the marathon 
became a moving demonstration 
of strength and healing. 

Haunting photos captured run¬ 
ners — some carrying flags, some 
stopping to salute, some kneeling 
on the asphalt to pray — passing 
within yards of the monstrous 
gash in the side of the Pentagon. 

Race organizers had hoped 
the event could offer a similar 
catharsis this year. Just three 
weeks ago, Nealis announced 
that the marathon would go on 
as scheduled, with a smaller field 
and a raft of meticulous coronavi¬ 
rus precautions. 

“Our Marine instinct is to lean 
in and fight for the possibility of 
hosting a live marathon,” he said 
in a letter to runners the next 
day. 

But in July, the virus’s spread 
accelerated in state after state, 
and the uncertainty of what would 
be feasible in October became too 
great. 

The marathon’s logistics are a 
uniquely delicate dance even in 


on the virus spread, funneled 
$100 billion to schools to safely 
reopen and called for $1 trillion 
to be sent to cash-strapped states 
to pay essential workers and pre¬ 
vent layoffs. The measure would 
give cash stipends to Americans, 
and bolster rental and mortgage 
and other safety net protections. 

In the two months since Pelo¬ 
si’s bill passed, the U.S. has had 
50,000 more deaths and 2 million 
more infections. 

The political stakes were high 
for all sides before the Novem¬ 
ber election, but even more so for 


a normal year, because dozens 
of agencies and law enforcement 
jurisdictions have to cooperate 
to stage it on some of the planet’s 
most security-conscious ground. 

One of the largest unknowns 
was whether the race would be 
allowed on Washington streets. 
Mayor Muriel Bowser said last 
week that she will extend a public 
health emergency order into Oc¬ 
tober. Would the race be permit¬ 
ted in the city by Oct. 25? Would it 
be permitted anywhere else? 

“It became apparent that any 
of the planning that we normally 
would be doing and discussing, 
such as the safety and security is¬ 
sues, was not going to be conduct¬ 
ed until and unless they changed 
the status,” Nealis said. “And so 


the nation, which has now reg¬ 
istered more coronavirus infec¬ 
tions and deaths than any other 
country. With 17 straight weeks 
of unemployment claims topping 
1 million, many were facing a 
cash crunch and losing employer- 
backed health insurance. 

Potions in Motions, a catering 
company in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
would ordinarily be in high gear 
for summer weddings, gradua¬ 
tions and corporate events, aver¬ 
aging 25 to 35 a week and serving 
2,000 to 3,000 people. 

But this summer, with South 


Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


two weeks out before the Marine 
Corps Marathon, to do security 
and safety issues? You can’t do 
that. There are too many risks.” 

So the Marines decided to can¬ 
cel now, giving runners enough 
time to alter travel and training 
plans. 

That leaves Nealis, who plans 
to retire after next year’s race, 
with a giant void in his year 
where prepping for the 26.2-mile 
extravaganza should be. 

“All of a sudden, I’ve got time 
on my hands,” he said shortly 
after Berger made the decision. 
“In a couple of hours, I will go 
home and sit on the deck and 
sweat and have an adult beverage 
and reflect on what’s happening. 

“It’s going to be eerie.” 


Florida’s three counties impos¬ 
ing various restrictions on group 
gatherings, they’re down to 
“micro-events,” averaging two 
to five a week with 8 to 15 people. 
They’ve had to cut most of their 
staff; at peak season, they have 
65, but now are down to six. 

There has been a glimmer of 
hope on the medical front with 
scientists at Oxford University 
saying their experimental coro¬ 
navirus vaccine has been shown 
in an early trial to prompt a pro¬ 
tective immune response in hun¬ 
dreds of people who got the shot. 


Stores push 
cards due to 
coin shortage 

By Jenny Surane 
Bloomberg 

First it was toilet paper and 
face masks, then it was meat. 
The latest shortage caused by the 
coronavirus pandemic? Pocket 
change. 

Retailers including Walmart 
and Kroger are grappling with 
a nationwide shortfall of coins 
that’s left them posting signs at 
some checkout lines alerting cus¬ 
tomers about the problem and 
encouraging them to use credit or 
debit cards — or pay with exact 
change, if possible. 

“The Federal Reserve is expe¬ 
riencing a significant coin short¬ 
age across the U.S., resulting from 
fewer coins being exchanged and 
spent during the COVID-19 pan¬ 
demic,” Cincinnati-based super¬ 
market chain Kroger said in an 
emailed statement. “Like many 
retailers and businesses, we are 
adjusting to the temporary short¬ 
age in several ways while still ac¬ 
cepting cash.” 

The coin shortage could amount 
to a small win for card companies 
Visa and Mastercard, which were 
already benefiting from consum¬ 
ers avoiding cash over virus- 
transmission fears. Retailers 
have publicly lamented the fees 
they have to pay when consumers 
swipe their cards at checkout. 



Runners in the 2005 Marine Corps Marathon in Washington, D.C. 
pass the Washington Monument. This year’s race has been canceled 
because of coronavirus concerns. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK ROUNDUP 

Fla. daily life has 
different look as 
virus cases surge 



David Santiago, Miami Herald/AP 


A National Guardman directs cars as a citizen gets tested by a healthcare worker at the COVID-19 drive- 
through testing center at the Hard Rock Stadium in Miami Gardens on Sunday. 


Associated Press 

FORT LAUDERDALE — As 
coronavirus cases skyrocket, 
daily life is looking very differ¬ 
ent in the Sunshine State, where 
many popular beaches are shut¬ 
tered, residents and tourists can 
be fined for not wearing masks 
and bars across the state aren’t 
allowed to pour liquor to toast the 
carefree days of summer. 

The state Department of Health 
on Sunday reported 12,478 new 
confirmed cases of the coronavi¬ 
rus and 87 more deaths. Overall, 
there have been nearly 350,047 
cases, resulting in more than 
5,000 deaths. 

Florida recently closed bars 
again because customers weren’t 
wearing masks or practicing 
social distancing. Miami-Dade 
County again recently prohibited 
restaurants from having indoor 
seating and Broward County, 
home to Fort Lauderdale, an¬ 
nounced a two-week curfew Fri¬ 
day that bans most people from 
being outside from 11 p.m. to 5 
a.m. and an order limiting private 
gatherings, indoor or outdoor, to 
no more than 10 people. 

The coronavirus has tapped 
out intensive care units of some 
hospitals around the state, and 
hospitalizations continue to rise, 
though not quite as steeply as on 
some days during the past week. 
As of Sunday, there were more 
than 9,290 hospitalizations, com¬ 
pared with more than 9,100 on 
Saturday. Hospitals in Miami, 
Tampa, Orlando and Jacksonville 
have reported recent surges and 
a critical shortage of the antiviral 
remdesivir. 

Kentucky 

FRANKFORT — A daily re¬ 
cord of nearly 1,000 coronavirus 
cases was reported Sunday in 
Kentucky, a spike that the gov¬ 
ernor said should be a “wake-up 
call” for the state’s citizens to 
abide by mask and social distanc¬ 
ing restrictions. 

Democratic Gov. Andy Beshear 
announced in a news release that 
there were 979 new cases report¬ 
ed Sunday, including 30 which 
involved children 5 years old or 
younger. 

Beshear said there were at least 
23,161 coronavirus cases in Ken¬ 
tucky, including the new cases re¬ 
ported Sunday. The state’s public 
health commissioner said efforts 
would be made to confirm the ac¬ 
curacy of the results with some 
of the laboratories that submitted 
them. 

Beshear also reported three 
new deaths, raising the total to 
670 Kentuckians that have been 
lost to the virus. 


New Mexico 

ALBUQUERQUE — State 
health officials are charting a re¬ 
cent surge in coronavirus cases 
in the Albuquerque area as New 
Mexico nears 17,000 reported 
cases of the COVID-19 illness. 

The Albuquerque Journal re¬ 
ported Sunday that the number 
of infections tallied by the New 
Mexico Department of Health 
nearly doubled from mid-June 
to mid-July in Bernalillo County, 
including the state’s most urban 
area. That compared with a 60% 
increase statewide over the same 
period. 

State health officials said at 
least 571 people have died during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. 

State Human Services Secre¬ 
tary David Scrase told the Jour¬ 
nal that Bernalillo County had 
“almost a vertical line uptick” in 
cases, and blamed the recent in¬ 
crease on people growing tired 
of health restrictions, leaving 
homes more often and becoming 
less cautious. 

Massachusetts 

The city of Gloucester banned 
beach parking for out-of-town 
visitors this weekend as tempera¬ 
tures were expected to reach into 
the upper 90s. 

The move came after com¬ 
plaints about excessive traffic 
last weekend. Gloucester officials 
are limiting the number of non¬ 
residents and only allowing beach 
parking on weekdays to slow the 
spread of the coronavirus, WBZ- 
TV reported. 

The city said it would be moni¬ 
toring parking lots and nearby 
streets this weekend, and viola¬ 
tors could face a $75 fine and be 
towed. 

Massachusetts reported 218 
new cases Sunday, and 12 deaths. 
That brings the state’s total con¬ 
firmed case count to nearly 
107,000, and deaths to 8,213. 

Vermont 

The Vermont Department of 
Health Department said Sunday 
that 33 of 63 people in the Man¬ 
chester area who tested positive 
for the coronavirus after taking a 
type of test not considered to be 
as accurate as that used by the 
department have been retested, 
and only two were confirmed as 
positive cases. 

As of Saturday, the Health De¬ 
partment had reached out to all 
but seven of the 63 people who 
had positive antigen tests. Most 
who were interviewed were not 
symptomatic and have not been 
linked to other possible cases, the 
department said. 


The Burlington Free Press re¬ 
ported that antigen testing pro¬ 
vides rapid results and can be 
helpful as a screening tool for 
those who are symptomatic. But 
they have shown the potential 
for producing false negatives, ac¬ 
cording to Health Commissioner 
Mark Levine, and are considered 
less reliable than PCR (poly¬ 
merase chain reaction) tests. 

Vermont reported 12 new cases 
of the virus Sunday for a total of 
1,350 cases. A total of 82,500 peo¬ 
ple have been tested for the ill¬ 
ness since the pandemic started 
earlier this year. The number of 
deaths has remained at 56 for a 
month. 

Arizona 

PHOENIX — Arizona health 
officials Sunday reported 31 ad¬ 
ditional deaths from the coro¬ 
navirus, a day after reporting a 
daily record of 147 deaths that of¬ 
ficials attributed to the inclusion 
of information gathered from a 
review of death certificates. 

The virus death toll in Arizona 
stands at 2,761 as of Sunday, ac¬ 
cording to Department of Health 
Services data. There have been 
143,624 confirmed cases state¬ 
wide as of Sunday, up more than 
2,300 from the day before. 

The Arizona Republic reported 
there were no new records set for 
ventilators in use, inpatient hos¬ 
pitalizations, intensive care unit 
beds in use or emergency depart¬ 
ment visits by suspected and con¬ 
firmed COVID-19 patients. 

Hospitalizations attributed to 
COVID-19 have dropped, a sign 
that Arizona’s COVID-19 out¬ 
break may be moderating. 

Nevada 

LAS VEGAS — Las Vegas- 
area hospitals are adding beds 
and staff to accommodate an in¬ 
creasing number of COVID-19 
patients, officials said. 

Hospital occupancy was not 
high enough to require activation 
of a U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
plan developed in April to use the 
Las Vegas Convention Center for 
up to 900 patients, Clark County 
Fire Chief John Steinbeck told 
the Las Vegas Review-Journal. 

Acute-care hospitals in Clark 


County added 441 staffed beds 
as of Thursday, according to data 
from the Nevada Hospital Asso¬ 
ciation. Another 49 were added in 
other parts of the state. 

Dan McBride, chief medical 
officer for the Valley Health Sys¬ 
tem, said medical facilities in the 
region are not in danger of being 
overrun. But McBride told the 
Review-Journal that conditions 
can change quickly. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin health officials re¬ 
ported 830 more confirmed cases 
of COVID-19 on Sunday, bringing 
the total number of confirmed 
coronavirus cases in the state 
to 42,315 since the pandemic 
began. 

The Wisconsin Department 
of Health Services reported that 
the positive cases make up 10.3% 
of the 8,089 tests processed since 
Saturday. The Milwaukee Jour¬ 
nal Sentinel reported that the 
daily positivity rate fell below 3% 
during the first half of June but 
increased recently. 

Sunday’s positivity rate is the 
highest percentage of tests to 
come back positive in the past two 
weeks. The second-highest day 
recently was 10.1% on July 12. 

On Saturday, Wisconsin health 
officials reported the most cases 
in a single day at 978. One more 
COVID-19 death was reported 
Sunday, raising the state’s death 
toll to 844. 

Michigan 

HILLSDALE — A politically- 
connected conservative college 
in southern Michigan has defied 
warnings from state and public 
health officials during the coro¬ 
navirus pandemic by hosting an 
in-person graduation ceremony. 

Hillsdale College held gradu¬ 
ation Saturday evening, capping 
days of celebrations, according to 
The Detroit News. 

The college of about 1,500 stu¬ 
dents had expected more than 
2,000 people at the event, which 
Michigan Attorney General 
Dana Nessel had called illegal 
with public gatherings capped at 
100 people during the pandem¬ 
ic. Health officials had said the 
event, drawing people to Hills¬ 


dale restaurants and hotels, put 
the community of about 8,000 
people at risk. 

University officials, who didn’t 
discuss attendance numbers, said 
graduation is an important mile¬ 
stone and safety precautions were 
taken, including wearing masks. 
The liberal arts college has con¬ 
nections to top Republicans. Vice 
President Mike Pence gave 2018’s 
commencement address. 

Illinois 

CHICAGO — A county sheriff 
in southwestern Illinois has test¬ 
ed positive for COVID-19, accord¬ 
ing to officials. 

The Monroe County Sheriff’s 
Department said Sheriff Neal 
Rohlfing has been in quarantine 
since he had symptoms earlier 
this month. He received a posi¬ 
tive test Wednesday, according to 
a department statement. 

Officials said department oper¬ 
ations have not been affected be¬ 
cause of his limited contact with 
employees. 

County public officials said 
there has been a recent uptick in 
cases likely due to social gather¬ 
ings around the Fourth of July. 

Kansas 

WICHITA — The Sedgwick 
County Commission has no im¬ 
mediate plans to follow a White 
House task force report that lays 
out additional measures officials 
should take to slow the spread of 
COVID-19. 

A White House Coronavi¬ 
rus Task Force report released 
Thursday by the Center for Pub¬ 
lic Integrity said communities 
and states were considered in the 
red zone if they had over 100 new 
cases per 100,000 people in the 
week prior to the July 14 report. 

Sedgwick County is in the 
“red zone” for cases, the Wichita 
Eagle reported. The report calls 
for more restrictive public health 
mandates, such as closing bars 
and more limits on gatherings. 

Wichita Mayor Brandon Whip¬ 
ple said Monday that hospitals 
could reach capacities this month 
as the number of COVID-19 pa¬ 
tients surge, based on a weekly 
call with hospital leaders and city 
and county officials. 
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Ore. protesters 
set courthouse 
fire, tear-gassed 



Noah Berger/AP 


Federal agents use crowd control munitions to disperse Black Lives Matter protesters near the Mark O. 
Hatfield United States Courthouse on Monday, in Portland, Ore. 

Navy veteran asks federal officers to 
remember oath, gets his hand broken 


Associated Press 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Protest¬ 
ers outside Portland’s U.S. court¬ 
house set a fire in the building’s 
entryway early Monday in yet 
another night of conflict with fed¬ 
eral agents who repeatedly tear 
gassed the demonstrators to drive 
them away, officials said. 

Authorities over the weekend 
erected large fences around the 
building to keep away the protest¬ 
ers who have been on Portland’s 
streets daily since the police kill¬ 
ing of George Floyd in Minneapo¬ 
lis nearly two months ago. 

But video posted online showed 
protesters taking down the fenc¬ 
ing and a statement from Port¬ 
land’s city police department 
described the protesters’ tactics 
as they repeatedly headed toward 
the courthouse and were repelled 
by federal agents who emerged 
from inside. 

Hundreds of protesters were 
at the scene Sunday night into 
early Monday morning and at 
one point “dozens of people with 
shields, helmets, gas masks, um¬ 
brellas, bats, and hockey sticks 
approached the doors” of the 
courthouse until federal officers 
came out and dispersed them, the 
Portland police statement said. 

The protesters later lit a fire at 
about 1:30 a.m. Monday within 
the portico of the courthouse, said 
Portland police, who stressed that 
their officers were not involved in 
any crowd control measures, did 
not fire tear gas and “were not 
present during any of the activity 
described.” 

Other people added wood and 
debris to the fire to make it larger 
and federal agents came out of 
the courthouse, “dispersed the 


crowd and extinguished the fire,” 
the statement said. 

The violence happened as local 
and state leaders expressed anger 
with the presence of the federal 
agents, saying that the city’s pro¬ 
tests had started to ease just as 
the federal agents started taking 
action on the streets of Portland. 

Speaking on CNN’s “State of 
the Union,” Democratic Mayor 
Ted Wheeler said federal officers 
“are not wanted here. We haven’t 
asked them here. In fact, we want 
them to leave.” 

Top leaders in the U.S. House 
said Sunday they were “alarmed” 
by the Trump administration’s 
tactics against protesters in Port¬ 
land and other cities, including 
Washington, D.C. They’ve called 
on federal inspectors general 
investigate. 

“This is a matter of utmost ur¬ 
gency,” wrote House Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Jerrold 
Nadler, D-N.Y., Homeland Se¬ 
curity Committee Chairman 
Bennie G. Thompson, D-Miss., 
and Oversight and Reform Com¬ 
mittee Chairwoman Carolyn B. 
Maloney, D-N.Y., in a letter to 
the inspectors general of Depart¬ 
ment of Justice and Department 
of Homeland Security. 

The Democratic lawmakers are 
seeking an investigation “into the 
use of federal law enforcement 
agencies by the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral and the Acting Secretary of 
Homeland Security to suppress 
First Amendment protected 
activities in Washington, D.C., 
Portland, and other communities 
across the United States.” 

It was not immediately clear 
whether anyone was arrested or 
detained during the protest that 
started Sunday night. 


The Washington Post 

PORTLAND, Ore. — He 
came to the protest with a ques¬ 
tion. He left with two broken 
bones in a confrontation with 
federal officers that went viral. 

Christopher David had 
watched in horror as videos 
surfaced of federal officers in 
camouflage throwing Port¬ 
land Ore., protesters into un¬ 
marked vans. The 53-year-old 
Portland resident had heard 
the stories: protesters injured, 
gassed, sprayed with chemicals 
that tugged at their nostrils and 
burned their eyes. 

David, a graduate of the U.S. 
Naval Academy and former 
member of the Navy’s Civil En¬ 
gineer Corps, said he wanted to 
know what the officers involved 
thought of the oath they had 
sworn to protect and defend the 
Constitution. 

So on Saturday evening, he 
headed to downtown Portland 


to ask them. 

That night’s protests outside 
the federal courthouse began 
with a line of local moms link¬ 
ing arms and demanding the 
federal agents stop targeting 
Portland kids. David, who had 
never attended a protest before, 
hung back and watched. 

Just as he was about to leave, 
David said, the federal officers 
emerged. They rushed a line 
of protesters nearby, knocking 
protesters to the ground. David 
walked toward a gap in the line, 
calling out to the officers. 

“Why are you not honoring 
your oath?” he bellowed. “Why 
are you not honoring your oath 
to the Constitution?” 

An officer trained his weap¬ 
on on David’s chest as several 
agents pushed him, sending 
David stumbling backward. But 
he regained his center and tried 
again. Another agent raised his 
baton and began to beat David, 
who stood unwavering with his 


arms at his sides. Then another 
officer unloaded a canister of 
chemical irritant spray into 
David’s face. 

That was all he could han¬ 
dle, David said, he turned and 
walked away, flipping off the 
federal forces as he went. 

At the hospital, he said, he 
learned his right hand had been 
broken in two places. 

In the time since he has been 
hailed on social media as a 
hero. Some have dubbed him 
Portland’s own man of steel, a 
defender of the city, an anti-fas¬ 
cist super-soldier. David said he 
is none of those things. 

“It’s just us normal people out 
there,” he said. “There were a 
whole group of pregnant moms 
standing out there linking arms 
and they got gassed. You hear 
people like [President] Trump 
say it’s just a bunch of wacko 
fringe people in liberal cities 
who are out there, but no way.” 


Lack of police contract transparency affects accountability 


By Martha Bellisle 

Associated Press 

SEATTLE — A stipulation in a Ken¬ 
tucky police contract prohibited officials 
from initially firing the officers involved 
in Breonna Taylor’s death in Louisville. 

The disciplinary history of a Chicago 
police officer who fatally shot Laquan Mc¬ 
Donald had been deleted under the depart¬ 
ment’s contract, so officials didn’t know 
about the officer’s previous bad behavior. 

A Seattle officer fired for arresting an 
elderly Black man who used a golf club as 
a cane got $100,000 in back pay, thanks to 
the union contract that said the investiga¬ 
tion missed a deadline. 

Collective bargaining agreements for of¬ 
ficers provide protections that stand in the 
way of accountability, even when the fed¬ 
eral government is overseeing an agency 


through a consent decree, experts said. 
The killing of George Floyd by a Minne¬ 
apolis officer ignited protests and calls for 
change, but experts say police contracts 
threaten to undermine those efforts. 

Contracts designed to ensure officers re¬ 
ceive fair wages and benefits have spilled 
over into public policy. 

“We’re ignoring the purpose of the bar¬ 
gaining rights and we’re allowing them 
to step outside of what they were origi¬ 
nally supposed to cover,” said Ayesha Bell 
Hardaway of the Case Western University 
School of Law. 

“When talking about discipline, ac¬ 
countability and use of force protocols, we 
should not be talking about collective bar¬ 
gaining rights because those terms have 
no business inside of the contracts in the 
first place.” 

When contracts are written in private 


negotiations, that means little input from 
communities. 

“Without transparency, there can’t be 
any accountability,” she said. 

James Pasco, executive director of the 
351,000-member National Fraternal Order 
of Police, recently said the issue should be 
better screening and more training for re¬ 
cruits, not limiting contracts. 

“We don’t get to decide who our mem¬ 
bers are,” he said. 

Stephen Rushin, a Loyola University 
Chicago law school professor, has studied 
police contracts nationally and detailed 
their problems in an article published in 
the Duke Law Journal. 

“A substantial number of these agree¬ 
ments limit officer interrogations after 
alleged misconduct, mandate the destruc¬ 
tion of disciplinary records, ban civilian 
oversight, prevent anonymous civilian 


complaints, indemnify officers in the event 
of civil suits, and limit the length of inter¬ 
nal investigations,” he said. 

Some contracts let an officer see videos 
of offenses before an officer is interviewed, 
give an officer a 48-hour delay before they 
speak to internal affairs and allows an of¬ 
ficer to appeal a punishment to arbitrators 
who can overturn rulings, an Associated 
Press investigation found. 

“These examples bolster the hypothesis 
that some union contract provisions may 
impede effective investigations of police 
misconduct and shield problematic offi¬ 
cers from discipline,” Rushin said. 

The problem is more than union over¬ 
reach, he said. “It’s an indictment of the 
city for granting those concessions. Police 
unions only have the power that politicians 
give them,” he said. 
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John Lewis leaves 
lasting impact on 
younger activists 



Brittany Packnett-Cunningham/AP 


Brittany Packnett-Cunningham is seen with U.S. Rep. John Lewis, D-Ga., in 2016. “I remember sitting on 
the other side of President [Barack] Obama from Lewis ... And I just kept thinking to myself, do not let 
John Lewis down,” Packnett-Cunningham recalled. 


By Aaron Morrison 

Associated. Press 

Of all the ways that John Lewis 
influenced American life and 
politics, his indelible impact on 
young people may be among 
the most enduring. From stu¬ 
dent activist to elder statesman, 
Lewis continually encouraged 
the nation’s youth to start “good 
trouble” — and modeled just how 
to do that. 

He was arrested alongside 
millennial activists pushing for 
comprehensive reform of U.S. 
immigration laws in 2013. He led 
a sit-in in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives over gun control following 
a mass shooting at an LGBTQ 
nightclub in Orlando in 2016. 
And when he was not protest¬ 
ing, he was helping young people 
understand history, as when he 
cosplayed as his younger self at 
San Diego’s Comic-Con to cel¬ 
ebrate the release of his Selma, 
Alabama-themed graphic novel 
series in 2015. 

Lewis, the Black civil rights icon 
who some called the “conscience 
of Congress,” died Friday. 


In one of his last public appear¬ 
ances, he posed for a picture in 
June, standing on the Black Lives 
Matter Plaza mural painted just 
outside of the White House amid 
nationwide protests over the 
death of George Floyd. 

For the Black Lives Matter gen¬ 
eration, the connection to Lewis 
is deeper than many may realize. 
As a young man, through clouds 
of teargas and a hail of billy clubs, 
Lewis nearly lost his life march¬ 
ing against segregation and for 
voting rights. As a Georgia con¬ 
gressman, Lewis was generous 
with his time, taking meetings 
and sharing stages with activists 
who, from Sanford, Fla., to Fergu¬ 
son, Mo., Baltimore to Minneapo¬ 
lis, also withstood teargas in their 
own protests against racism. 

“He didn’t have to stand with 
us, he chose to,” Malkia Devich 
Cyril, the founder and senior fel¬ 
low of MediaJustice, which ad¬ 
vocates for open and democratic 
media and technology platforms, 
told The Associated Press. “That’s 
real leadership.” 

Brittany Packnett Cunning¬ 
ham, a Ferguson activist and edu¬ 


cator reminisced on Lewis. 

“I remember sitting on the 
other side of President Obama 
from (Lewis) at this pretty histor¬ 
ic, multigenerational civil rights 
meeting, and understanding the 
optical placement of the genera¬ 
tions in that moment. And I just 
kept thinking to myself, do not let 
John Lewis down. I was finally 
able to thank him, face to face, 
eye to eye, for treading the path 
my generation was now walking. 
With kindness in his eyes and 
determination in his voice, he re¬ 
minded me that the road to free¬ 
dom is never easy — and that’s 
precisely why we have to keep 
taking it. ‘You’ll have setbacks,’ 


he told me. ‘Keep going. Be con¬ 
sistent. You will get there.’” 

Phillip Agnew, a co-founder 
of the Dream Defenders, a po¬ 
lice and prison abolition group, 
and organizer in the Movement 
for Black Lives also shared a 
memory. 

“I think the first time I ever 
met him was at (Congressional 
Black Caucus Foundation), the 
legislative forum that they have 
every year. This is kind of after 
Dream Defenders had taken over 
the Capitol of Florida, and there 
was a big buzz about our little 
fledgling group at that time. I 
didn’t think that he would know 
who I was — I absolutely knew 


who he was. And I remember him 
coming and speaking to me and 
saying how proud he was, looking 
at the things that we had done in 
Florida.” 

Patrisse Cullors, a co-founder of 
Black Lives Matter and its global 
network of chapters remembers 
his first time meeting Lewis. 

“The first time I was intro¬ 
duced to Congressman Lewis was 
through (the 1990 PBS docuse- 
ries) ‘Eyes on the Prize.’ And I 
was like, ‘Oh, that’s me.’ He was a 
young, radical Black man who was 
challenging not just the status quo 
in government, but also the older 
leadership in the movement. And 
I felt really moved by him.” 


Biden eyes GOP supporters, Trump focuses on his base 


West criticizes Tubman at campaign rally 


By Meg Kinnard 

Associated Press 

COLUMBIA, S.C. — Rapper Kanye West, in 
his first event since declaring himself a presiden¬ 
tial candidate, ranted against historical figure 
Harriet Tubman on Sunday, saying the Under¬ 
ground Railroad conductor “never actually freed 
the slaves, she just had them work for other white 
people,” comments that drew shouts of opposi¬ 
tion from some in the crowd. 

West delivered a lengthy monologue, touching 
on topics from abortion and religion to interna¬ 
tional trade and licensing deals, before a crowd 
in North Charleston, S.C. Whether he is actu¬ 
ally seeking the nation’s highest office remains 
a question. 

Tubman is one of the most respected figures 


of 19th century America. An African American 
who escaped slavery, she helped enslaved Black 
men and women travel north to freedom and 
fought for the Union during the Civil War. She 
later became a supporter of women’s suffrage. 

On abortion, West said that while he believes 
it should be legal, financial incentives to help 
struggling mothers could be a way to discourage 
the practice. 

“Everybody that has a baby gets a million dol¬ 
lars,” he said as an example. 

Wearing a protective vest and with “2020” 
shaved into his head, the entertainer appeared on 
a livestream of the event. Several hundred people 
gathered in a venue, where gospel music played 
before West’s appearance. 


By Steve Peoples 

Associated Press 

In the four months since Joe 
Biden effectively won the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nomination, 
he has focused on consolidating 
the party’s divergent and often 
warring factions. As the closing 
stretch of the campaign nears, 
that effort will expand to include 
Republicans disaffected with 
President Donald Trump. 

Former Ohio Gov. John Ka- 
sich, a Republican and fre¬ 
quent Trump critic, has been 
approached and is expected to 
speak at the Democratic Nation¬ 
al Convention on Biden’s behalf 
next month, according to a per¬ 
son with direct knowledge of the 
plans who insisted on anonym¬ 
ity to discuss strategy. Kasich is 
among a handful of high-profile 
Republicans likely to become 
more active in supporting Biden 
in the fall. 

Trump, meanwhile, is doing 
virtually nothing to expand his 
appeal beyond his most loyal sup¬ 
porters. Some GOP operatives 
believe the suburbs are lost while 
a contingent of high-profile Re¬ 
publicans are openly questioning 
the president’s reelection mes¬ 
sage. In an acknowledgment of 
the mounting challenges, Trump 
named a new campaign manager 
last week. 


With about 100 days until Elec¬ 
tion Day, there’s time for sudden 
developments that could shift the 
trajectory of the campaign. 

The Friday announcement 
that Supreme Court Justice 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg’s cancer 
has returned was a reminder of 
the potential volatility ahead. In 
2016 Trump effectively used the 
prospect of Supreme Court ap¬ 
pointments to win over conserva¬ 
tives who otherwise found him 
distasteful. 


And in crucial battleground 
states such as Florida, some 
Democrats are concerned that 
Biden’s current standing could 
be a high-water mark. Some polls 
suggest Biden’s strength comes 
more from voters’ displeasure 
with Trump than excitement over 
Biden, whose regular gaffes, long 
Washington record and recent 
attempts to appease progressives 
leave him in a tougher spot than 
some Democrats would like to 
believe. 


Florida Agriculture Com¬ 
missioner Nikki Fried, the only 
Democrat elected to statewide 
office there, praised Biden’s mes¬ 
sage and said he could appeal to 
rural and middle-class voters. 
But she says “it’s way too early” 
to predict a victory. 

“As we get closer, polls are 
going to get tighter,” Fried said. 

Trump this fall plans to spend 
big trying to flip at least three 
states Democrats carried in 2016, 
according to the advertising re¬ 


serves, which show he’s investing 
$14 million in Minnesota, $6.7 
million in New Hampshire and 
$6.1 million in Nevada. 

While the specific ads have yet 
to be finalized, Trump’s team sig¬ 
naled it was preparing to ramp 
up attacks on Biden’s record and 
mental competence designed 
to “redefine” the lifelong politi¬ 
cian and scare away tentative 
supporters. 

With early voting set to begin 
in several states in just two 
months, however, there are no 
signs yet that the strategy is help¬ 
ing Trump expand his support. 

Republicans working on con¬ 
gressional races across several 
battleground states believe the 
nation’s suburbs, where high¬ 
er-educated white voters have 
traditionally favored the GOP, 
are almost completely lost for 
Trump. 

The suburban shift is emblem¬ 
atic of Biden’s potential to ex¬ 
pand the Democratic coalition 
to include more women, seniors 
and moderate Republicans, who 
may have reluctantly voted for 
Trump or a third-party candi¬ 
date in 2016 but may vote for a 
Democrat in 2020 after watching 
Trump struggle to govern. 
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Despite immigration win, US 
colleges fear losing reputation 



Steven Senne/AP 


People walk past Widener Library on the campus of Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Mass., earlier this month. U.S. colleges won 
an immigration battle, but they fear losing their global reputation. 


By Collin Binkley 

Associated. Press 

Even with a fresh victory on 
behalf of international students, 
U.S. universities fear they’re 
losing a broader fight over the 
nation’s reputation as a place that 
embraces and fosters the world’s 
best scholars. 

University leaders see it as 
a steady erosion. They say the 
Trump administration’s repeated 
attempts to curb immigration 
have sent students a message that 
they aren’t welcome in the United 
States. Colleges say foreign stu¬ 
dents are listening: Since Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump was elected 
in 2016, the number of new inter¬ 
national students coming to the 
U.S. has fallen by 10% after years 
of growth. 

Already, there’s concern that 
the coronavirus pandemic and 
a slowdown of visa processing 
could prevent thousands of stu¬ 


dents from returning this fall. 
Foreign students now face even 
more uncertainty after seeing 
how quickly policies can change, 
and on nothing more than a po¬ 
litical whim, said Kim Wilcox, 
chancellor of the University of 
California, Riverside. 

“Higher education in the Unit¬ 
ed States is still seen as the gold 
standard around the globe, but 
access to it comes with all kinds 
of risks,” Wilcox said. “There’s a 
growing sense that we’re just not 
a welcoming place.” 

Trump’s latest policy would 
have forced international students 
in the U.S. to transfer or leave 
the country if their schools held 
classes entirely online because of 
the pandemic. Even those at uni¬ 
versities offering a mix of online 
and in-person classes would have 
been forbidden from taking all 
their classes online. 

More than 200 colleges signed 
legal briefs supporting a federal 


lawsuit by Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Seven other suits 
followed as colleges and states 
challenged the guidance. Called 
to court to defend the guid¬ 
ance, federal officials revoked it 
instead. 

But even in defeat, the policy 
fed a narrative that American 
universities are no longer the wel¬ 
coming places they once were, 
said Denis Wirtz, vice provost 
for research at Johns Hopkins 
University. It comes as schools 
in Canada, Australia and other 
nations push to attract more in¬ 
ternational scholars. Over time, 
Wirtz said, those countries may 
win the world’s top talent. 

There’s also a looming fear that 
the administration will return 
with a revised rule, as it did after 
a 2017 travel ban faced legal chal¬ 
lenges. Hoping to ease nerves, 
dozens of colleges have issued 
statements pledging to support 


their international students, and 
many say they’re prepared to re¬ 
turn to court if needed. 

Daniel Diermeier, chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University, said it 
isn’t too late to repair the damage. 
America’s higher education sys¬ 
tem is still viewed as the best in 
the world, he said, but that could 
change. 

“We’re going to have to fix this 
very quickly. We’re going to have 
to recommit to the policy that has 


brought so much benefit to the 
United States,” he said. “Talent 
will go where it sees the best op¬ 
portunity for itself.” 

International students account 
for a major share of the nation’s 
research force, he said, especially 
in science and engineering fields 
that attract fewer Americans. 
They make significant contribu¬ 
tions to the economy, and without 
them it would suffer, Diermeier 
said. 


Judge’s son killed, husband shot 


Stone calls Black radio 
host slur in interview 


Associated Press 

A gunman posing as a delivery 
person shot and killed the 20- 
year-old son of a federal judge 
and wounded her husband at their 
New Jersey home before fleeing, 
according to judiciary officials. 

The shooting occurred Sunday 
evening at the North Brunswick 
home of U.S. District Judge Es¬ 
ther Salas, and killed her son, 
Daniel, Chief District Judge 
Freda Wolfson told The Associ¬ 
ated Press. Her husband, defense 
lawyer Mark Anderl, was injured 
in the attack, Wolfson said. 

Investigators are examining a 
possible connection between the 


shooting and the body of a man 
found dead Monday from an ap¬ 
parent self-inflicted gunshot 
wound in Sullivan County, N.Y., a 
law enforcement official said. 

The man, an attorney from New 
York City, is being investigated 
in connection with the shooting, 
two officials told The Associated 
Press. The man had appeared 
before the judge in the past, the 
officials said. 

Salas was in the basement and 
wasn’t injured, according to a ju¬ 
diciary official who spoke anony¬ 
mously to the AP. 

Daniel Anderl, a college stu¬ 
dent, was the judge’s only child, 
the official said. 


Salas, seated in Newark, was 
nominated by President Barack 
Obama and confirmed in 2011. 
Prior to that she served as a U.S. 
Magistrate Judge in New Jersey, 
after working as an assistant pub¬ 
lic defender for several years. 

Her highest-profile case in re¬ 
cent years was the financial fraud 
case involving husband-and-wife 
“Real Housewives of New Jersey” 
reality TV stars Teresa and Joe 
Giudice, whom Salas sentenced 
to prison for crimes including 
bankruptcy fraud and tax eva¬ 
sion. Salas staggered their sen¬ 
tences so that one of them could 
be available to take care of their 
four children. 


Associated Press 

Roger Stone, a political operative 
whose 40-month prison sentence 
was commuted this month by Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump, his longtime 
friend, called a Los Angeles-based 
Black radio host a “Negro” on the 
air during a contentious interview. 

The exchange occurred on Sat¬ 
urday’s Mo’Kelly Show, whose host 
— Morris O’Kelly — grilled Stone 
on his conviction for lying to Con¬ 
gress, tampering with witnesses 
and obstructing the House investi¬ 
gation into whether Trump’s cam¬ 
paign colluded with Russia to win 


the 2016 election. 

O’Kelly characterized “Negro” 
as the “low-calorie version of the 
N-Word.” 

As O’Kelly asserted that Stone’s 
commutation was because of his 
friendship with Trump, Stone’s 
voice goes faint but can be heard 
uttering that he was “arguing with 
this Negro.” 

O’Kelly then asks Stone to re¬ 
peat the comment, but Stone goes 
momentarily silent. 

In a statement, Stone defended 
himself by saying that anyone fa¬ 
miliar with him “knows I despise 
racism!” 
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Delayed DAE Mars orbiter lifts off 


Iran executes 
man convicted 
of spying on 
Soleimani 

Associated. Press 

TEHRAN, Iran — Iran execut¬ 
ed a man convicted of providing 
information to the United States 
and Israel about a prominent 
Revolutionary Guard general 
later killed by a U.S. drone strike, 
state TV reported on Monday. 

The report said the death sen¬ 
tence was carried out against 
Mahmoud Mousavi Majd, with¬ 
out elaborating. 

The country’s judiciary had 
said in June that Majd was “linked 
to the CIA and the Mossad,” the 
Israeli intelligence agency, and 
alleged that Majd shared security 
information on the Guard and 
its expeditionary unit, called the 
Quds, or Jerusalem Force, which 
Qassem Soleimani commanded. 

Soleimani was killed in an 
American drone strike in Bagh¬ 
dad in January. 

Iran later retaliated for Solei- 
mani’s killing with a ballistic mis¬ 
sile strike targeting U.S. forces in 
Iraq. That same night, the Guard 
accidentally shot down a Ukrai¬ 
nian jetliner in Tehran, killing 
176 people. 


Associated Press 

TOKYO — A United Arab 
Emirates spacecraft rocketed 
into blue skies from a Japanese 
launch center Monday at the start 
of a seven-month journey to Mars 
on the Arab world’s first inter¬ 
planetary mission. 

The liftoff of the Mars orbiter 
named Amal, or Hope, starts a 
rush to fly to Earth’s neighbor 
that is scheduled to be followed 
in the next few days by China and 
the United States. 

At the space center in Dubai, 
people watching were transfixed 
by the liftoff, then cheered and 


clapped, with one woman offer¬ 
ing a celebratory cry common for 
weddings. 

Amal blasted off from the 
Tanegashima Space Center 
aboard a Mitsubishi Heavy In¬ 
dustries’ H-IIA rocket on time at 
6:58 a.m. after being delayed five 
days by bad weather. 

Mitsubishi later said the probe 
successfully separated from the 
rocket and was now on its solo 
journey to Mars. 

The probe was sending signals 
that would be analyzed later but 
everything appeared good for 
now, Omran Sharaf, the UAE 
Mars mission director told jour¬ 


nalists in Dubai about an hour 
and a half after liftoff. 

Amal is set to reach Mars in 
February 2021, the year the 
UAE celebrates 50 years since 
the country’s formation. In Sep¬ 
tember that year, Amal will start 
transmitting Martian atmospher¬ 
ic data, which will be made avail¬ 
able to the international scientific 
community, Sharaf said. 

“The UAE is now a member of 
the club and we will learn more 
and we will engage more and 
we’ll continue developing our 
space exploration program,” UAE 
Space Agency chief Mohammed 
A1 Ahbabi told a joint online news 


conference from Tanegashima. 

A newcomer in space devel¬ 
opment, the UAE has success¬ 
fully put three Earth observation 
satellites into orbit. Two were 
developed by South Korea and 
launched by Russia, and a third 
— its own — was launched by 
Japan. 

A successful mission to Mars 
would be a major step for the oil- 
dependent economy seeking a fu¬ 
ture in space, coming less than a 
year after the launch of the first 
UAE astronaut, Hazzaa Ali Al- 
mansoori. He spent over a week 
at the International Space Station 
last fall. 


N. Korean leader berates officials over hospital project 


Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un berated construction 
managers for unspecified problems in build¬ 
ing a showpiece hospital in comments report¬ 
ed Monday that may indicate the country is 
struggling to secure the supplies amid U.S.- 
led sanctions and a coronavirus lockdown. 

During a visit to the construction site in 
Pyongyang, Kim lamented that his ambitious 


project of building a new general hospital was 
being carried out in a “careless manner” and 
without a proper budget and ordered all offi¬ 
cials responsible to be replaced, the North’s 
official Korean Central News Agency said. 

The KCNA report didn’t say when Kim vis¬ 
ited the site and didn’t mention any comments 
by Kim over stalled nuclear diplomacy with 
the Trump administration or international 
sanctions over his nuclear weapons program. 

In announcing the plans to build the hospi¬ 


tal in March, Kim made a rare acknowledge¬ 
ment that his country lacks modern medical 
facilities and called for urgent improvements 
in the country’s health care system. 

However, the country hasn’t directly linked 
the hospital project to the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic and has steadfastly maintained that 
no one in its territory has been sickened by 
COVID-19, a claim many foreign experts 
doubt. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


Andrea Cisneros, 10, front, and her brother Francisco Cisneros, 13, from Gaithersburg, Md., jump from the Seneca Creek Aqueduct 
into Seneca Creek connected to the Potomac River, right, in Darnestown, Md., on Saturday, getting relief from the summer heat. 


THE CENSUS 


4K 


The approximate number of laptops that have gone missing 
after being issued to students in South Carolina’s Greenville 
County. The machines — Chromebooks that individually cost 
about $300 — are worth a combined $1.19 million, and the 
district will soon have to turn the matter over to police, Green¬ 
ville County Schools spokesman Tim Waller told The Post and Courier. Waller said 
the district’s IT department has been trying to recover the missing machines since 
June. Families reported that 208 were lost or stolen. Parents and guardians of chil¬ 
dren who failed to give their laptops back at the end of the school year have been 
contacted multiple times by phone, email and with visits to their homes, he said. 


6 cars stolen during 
food deliveries 

my SETAUKET — Car 
I* I thieves targeting food 
delivery drivers on Long Island 
have swiped at least a half-dozen 
vehicles, police said. 

The thefts in Suffolk County all 
happened as drivers momentari¬ 
ly stepped away from their cars 
to drop off what turned out to be 
bogus orders, police said. 

No resident at the delivery ad¬ 
dresses had placed a food order, 
police said. 

No arrests have been made. 
Police said food delivery drivers 
should keep their keys with them 
at all times. 

Mountain lion removed 
from neighborhood 

|y W LAS VEGAS — Au- 
I* w thorities tranquilized 
and removed a 70-pound moun¬ 
tain lion found in a foothills area 
on the western edge of metro Las 
Vegas after being seen near a 
park and an elementary school. 

The Las Vegas Metropolitan 
Police Department said the fe¬ 
male mountain lion wasn’t acting 
aggressively while in the Sum¬ 
merlin area, and police waited for 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to 
arrive and help capture it. 

The Nevada Department of 
Wildlife was transporting the 
animal to the Spring Mountains 
to be released. 

Police said the mountain lion 
appeared to be hot and tired when 
police confined it to a backyard. 

Trucker with hostage 
arrested after chase 

CINCINNATI — Au- 
thorities in Ohio said 
they have arrested the driver of a 
tractor-trailer who held a female 
hostage and led police on a wild 
chase. 

The Ohio State Highway Pa¬ 
trol began pursuing the rig in the 
eastbound lanes of 1-275 in Cin¬ 
cinnati. Hours later, after the hos¬ 
tage was freed, police were able 
to disable the truck by firing into 
the engine block, and the driver, 
who was armed with a knife, was 
subdued with a stun device. 

Cincinnati police said the 
chase stemmed from an appar¬ 
ent domestic violence situation, 
and the hostage — believed to be 
the driver’s wife — was taken to a 
hospital for treatment. Police said 
she might have a broken leg. 

The driver was treated for 
minor injuries following his ar¬ 
rest, police said. 

Wrong turn leads to 
a prison sentence 

||i|| SAULT STE. MARIE 
1*11 — A Canadian man who 

said he took a wrong turn into 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula has 
been sentenced to 3 Vi? years in 
federal prison for transporting 
opium paste possibly worth mil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

Abdolnasser Mahmoudi- 
kanesbi of Gatineau, Quebec, ac¬ 
knowledged that he was trying to 
transport 220 pounds of the drug. 
He said he got confused on a jour¬ 
ney to western Canada and ended 


up on the bridge connecting On¬ 
tario and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Mahmoudikanesbi wanted to 
resell premium cotton shipped by 
a friend in Iran and didn’t know 
until later that the container held 
opium paste, defense attorney 
Michael Manning said. 

The government, however, 
said Mahmoudikanesbi was not a 
“patsy.” 

“He knew all the players, in¬ 
cluding the believed-to-be leader 
of a multinational drug traffick¬ 
ing organization,” Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Theodore Greeley said. 

Rainbow house won’t 
have to be repainted 

I MOLINE — Officials in a 
I L western Illinois city have 
told a homeowner that the vibrant 
colors on her family’s rainbow- 
striped house can stay despite an 
earlier order that she repaint the 
residence. 

Moline city officials said in 
a hand-delivered letter to Tay¬ 
lor Berg that she does not have 
to paint over the broad purple, 
blue, green, yellow, orange and 
red horizontal stripes that run 
top to bottom down her two-story 
wood-frame house, the Quad-City 
Times reported. 

The same colors are vertical on 
the home’s picket fence. 

The city told Berg that she had 
until July 21 to repaint her house 
a color similar to other houses on 
the block or face a fine of up to 
$750 a day. 

Berg created an online petition 


for support that went viral. The 
petition had nearly 17,000 signa¬ 
tures, some from countries as far 
away as Malaysia and Australia, 
according to the newspaper. 

Moline Mayor Stephanie Acri 
said that the code Berg was 
cited for was meant for develop¬ 
ment of new homes, not existing 
structures. 

Holy Goat! Stray billy 
goat protects church 

HJI Q MCCOMB — A stray 
1*1-9 billy goat has made 
himself the guardian of a church 
in southwestern Mississippi. 

People in the McComb area are 
calling it the “Holy Goat.” 

The Enterprise-Journal report¬ 
ed that the animal has been hang¬ 
ing out on the steps of Rose Bower 
Missionary Baptist Church. 

Associate minister Larry 
Thomas said the congregation 
has not been meeting during the 
coronavirus pandemic, so the 
goat is not bothering anybody. 

A nearby resident, Anita 


Campbell, said the goat looks 
like “a regal king.” Her son, 
Greyson, said: “Goat might be a 
Baaaptist.” 

Dog makes 50-mile 
trek to her old home 

LAWSON — A dog 
1*1 named Cleo who 
disappeared from her home in 
Kansas turned up later at her old 
home in Missouri, about 50 miles 
away. 

Colton Michael told television 
station KMBC that the 4-year-old 
Labrador retriever-border collie 
mix showed up on the front porch 
of his family’s home in Lawson, 
which is about 30 miles northeast 
of Kansas City. 

At first, she wouldn’t let anyone 
get near her, said Michael, who 
has lived in the home for nearly 
two years. 

“She finds her way home, and 
there’s some strangers living in 
it. That would be scary for any¬ 
body,” he said. 

Eventually, he was able to gain 


Cleo’s trust and to get her checked 
for a microchip, which showed 
that she belonged to the former 
owners of his house. 

Neither family knows how Cleo 
made the trip, which would have 
required her to cross at least one 
river. 

Woman seriously 
injured in bear attack 

N M L0S ALAM0S — A 

I* I* I woman was serious¬ 
ly injured when she was chased 
and attacked by a bear that ap¬ 
proached her and her husband as 
they were comet-watching on the 
deck of a northern New Mexico 
ski area’s lodge, authorities said. 

The bear came within a foot of 
the couple and then began chas¬ 
ing the woman before attacking 
her in the parking lot of the ski 
area on the outskirts of Los Ala¬ 
mos, the state Game and Fish De¬ 
partment said in a statement. 

The woman was hospitalized 
for treatment of multiple injuries, 
including several broken bones, 
a collapsed lung, bite marks and 
scratches, the department said. 

Los Alamos police officers who 
responded to a 911 call shot and 
killed a bear eating trash in the 
vicinity, the department said. 

A forensic laboratory will ana¬ 
lyze DNA samples to determine 
whether the bear killed by police 
was the one involved in the attack, 
the department said. 

From wire reports 
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Bubble rap Q 


NBA star Lillard using his 
downtime to record music 

By Jonathan Landrum Jr. 

Associated Press 

When Damian Lillard finishes his daily hoop duties 
for the Portland Trail Blazers, he will spend most of his 
downtime inside the NBA bubble working on his other 
passion: music. 

The All-Star point guard turned part of his suite into a 
mini recording studio at Disney’s Wide World of Sports 
Complex, where his team will make a push for a playoff 
berth. The league constructed a social bubble to resume 
the NBA season and protect 22 teams from COVID-19 
while at the resort, which features activities such as walk¬ 
ing trails, a bowling alley and a lake to fish or boat. 

But under his rap persona Dame D.O.L.L.A., Lillard ex¬ 
pects to turn his attention to laying down tracks when he is 
not occupied with basketball. He’s striving to make his rap 
persona just as known as his pro basketball identity, like 
the Emmy-winning actor Donald Glover who won multiple 
Grammys under his alter ego, Childish Gambino. 

“That’s the point I want to get to,” he said. “I admire 
him with how he’s established himself into two different 
lanes. People respect him in each lane. That’s my goal.” 

Lillard’s room is equipped with a microphone perched 
on a stand, headphones, laptop with recording software 
and audio interface to control everything. He said the 
thick carpet in his room should help the sound quality. 

He said the setup is “simple,” but it’s good enough 
for him to create music in a room where he can isolate 
himself. 

“I saw people saying that there would be complaints of 
him recording music, but I don’t have any speakers. Ev¬ 



erything is in the headphone speakers,” he said. “I’m rap¬ 
ping out loud, but not screaming to the top of my lungs. 
Nobody is going to hear me rapping.” 

Lillard has earned respect in the hip-hop world as a 
socially conscious lyricist as Dame D.O.L.L.A., which 
stands for Different On Levels the Lord Allows. He’s re¬ 
corded songs with some of the biggest names in the music 
industry including Lil Wayne, 2 Chainz and Jamie Foxx. 
He also performed with Wayne during the NBA All-Star 
weekend in February. 

Last month, Lillard released “Goat Spirit” featuring 
Raphael Saadiq and the powerful “Blacklist,” a song ad¬ 
dressing police brutality of unarmed Black people. It’s a 
song he felt compelled to put out after the killing of George 
Floyd, who died after a Minneapolis police officer pressed 
a knee into his neck for several minutes. 

Once the NBA season restarts, Lillard will have the 
words “How Many More?” stitched on his jersey. He said 
he does not consider himself an activist, but he wants to 
express his feelings on the good and negative matters im¬ 
pacting his community. 

That’s what also led Lillard to release his new song and 
music video “Home Team” last week. The song pays hom¬ 
age to his family and closest friends that he financially 
helped start their entrepreneurial journey. 

“They do all these things and those are the things that 
I’m investing in to make my people deeper and stronger,” 
said Lillard of his friends who have become a business¬ 
man, chef, handyman and even a farmer. “It’s not an en¬ 
tourage of people that hang out with me because I’m an 
NBA player. It’s my strong circle.” 

Damian Lillard, pictured marching at a demonstration 
this summer in Portland, Ore., has been making 
headlines for more than just his All-Star basketball 
career recently. He also has a budding rap career, 
recording under the name Dame D.O.L.L.A. 

Craig Mitchelldyer/AP 


DeGeneres’ employees 
allege toxic workplace 


Ridley Scott wants everyone 
to contribute to his next film 
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From wire reports 

Think you’re living an extraordinary 
life, or just a simple one? Either way, if 
you film your life for one day — July 25 — 
and submit it to famed English filmmaker 
Ridley Scott, you could become part of a 
feature film. 

Scott has put out a call for videos from 
that single day. He will then choose some 
to weave together into a feature film he’s 
producing and that is being directed by 
Kevin Macdonald. The film will premiere 
at the 2021 Sundance Film Festival. 

“In 2020, history is being made every 
day,” the announcement for the film 
reads. “Australian bush fires. Civil un¬ 
rest in Hong Kong. A pandemic that took 
precious lives and changed the way we 
live. Protests in every corner of America 
— and around the world — to demand that 
Black Lives Matter. But in the midst of 
these extraordinary events, everyday life 
still continues. We share moments, music, 
and meals. We dance. We laugh. We cry. 
We love. We fear. We hope. What if we 
captured all of it in a single day?” 

The instructions are simple. Film 
what’s going on in your life, or the lives of 
friends, answer four questions (What do 
you love? What do you fear? What would 
you like to change, either about the world, 
or your own life? What’s in your pocket?) 
and submit your video. Those chosen for 
the film will be notified later. 

Videos can be submitted start¬ 
ing July 25 until Aug. 2, at lifeinaday. 
youtube/take-part. 

Filming tips and other information also 
are provided on the site. 


McElroy writing book about 
how to have a podcast 

Podcasters Justin, Travis and Griffin 
McElroy would like to welcome you to the 
club. 

The siblings known for “My Brother, 
My Brother and Me” and “The Adventure 
Zone” have a deal with 
Harper Perennial for 
“Everybody Has a Pod¬ 
cast (Expect You),” the 
publisher announced 
Monday. The broth¬ 
ers take turns writing 
chapters, although not 
without interruptions 
from a family member. 

According to the 
publisher, the book 
“walks readers through the process of 
turning an idea into ear-candy, sharing 
their expertise on everything from decid¬ 
ing on an effective name (definitely not 
something like ‘My Brother, My Brother 
and Me’), what type of microphone to 
use (definitely not the one from the video 
game Rock Band), to making lots and lots 
of money (spoiler: you probably won’t).” 

Chelsea Clinton’s next book 
celebrates women in sports 

Chelsea Clinton is extending her cel¬ 
ebration of women to chapter books and 
the world of sports. 

Clinton’s “She Persisted in Sports: 
American Olympians Who Changed the 
Game” will be published Sept. 22, the 


AP 

Filmmaker Ridley Scott, shown at the 
London Film Festival last October, plans 
to produce a movie about everyday life. 

children’s imprint Philomel Books an¬ 
nounced Monday. The latest of Clinton’s 
best-selling “She Persisted” picture books 
will include sections on such prominent 
athletes as Wilma Rudolph, Mia Hamm, 
and Venus and Serena Williams. 

Also Monday, Philomel announced that 
a new series of chapter books will feature 
80-page stories on women that Clinton 
and “She Persisted” illustrator Alexandra 
Boiger previously honored. 


■ Tony Elliott, founder of the Time Out 
city guide publishing brand, died July 16 
at age 73, the publisher said. He had been 
suffering from lung cancer. Elliott found¬ 
ed Time Out as an entertainment and list¬ 
ings magazine for London in 1968, when 
he was 21, according to the publication’s 
website. Its content, now largely online, 
covers 328 cities in 58 countries. 

■ Phyllis Somerville, an actor with a 
lengthy career of roles in film, television 
and Broadway productions, died July 16 
of natural causes. She was 76. 


The Mercury News 

Ten former and one current employee of 
“The Ellen DeGeneres Show” have added 
their voices to growing complaints that the 
talk show host behind the “Be Kind” sub¬ 
scription box brand presides over a “toxic” 
set, rife with bullying and racism. 

The employees detail incidents in which 
they say they were sidelined, disciplined or 
fired for speaking up about discrimination, 
taking a mental health leave, attending 
family funerals or setting up a GoFundMe 
page to cover medical costs not covered by 
their workplace health insurance. 

The claims come in a new article by 
BuzzFeed News and follow previous re¬ 
ports that counter the friendly, compas¬ 
sionate image that DeGeneres and her 
long-running show like to project through 
highly publicized cash giveaways and other 
acts of charity. 

“That ‘be kind’ (expletive) only happens 
when the cameras are on,” one former em¬ 
ployee told BuzzFeed News. “I know they 
give money to people and help them out, 
but it’s for show.” 

In a joint statement to BuzzFeed News, 
executive producers Ed Glavin, Mary Con¬ 
nelly, and Andy Lassner said they take the 
complaints from employees “very serious¬ 
ly.” They said the day-to-day responsibility 
for running the show is theirs, while noting 
that the show has taped more than 3,000 
episodes and employed more than 1,000 
people since 2003. 

“We are truly heartbroken and sorry to 
learn that even one person in our produc¬ 
tion family has had a negative experience,” 
the statement read. “It’s not who we are 
and not who we strive to be, and not the 
mission Ellen has set for us.” 



Other news 
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By Steve Case 
Special to The Washington Post 

T his week, Congress probably will 
take up the next steps in the eco¬ 
nomic response to the coronavi- 
rus pandemic. If the package is 
like previous efforts, it will focus on trying 
to turn back the clock to February 2020: 
treating the economy as if it were Sleeping 
Beauty, merely needing to be awakened to 
be fully restored. This strategy is a mis¬ 
take: Congress needs to stop solely backing 
efforts to restore the old economic reality 
and focus on how to develop a new one. 

Most of the $1 trillion that Congress has 
put into business support so far during the 
pandemic has been directed to preserv¬ 
ing existing firms through the Paycheck 
Protection Program and the Main Street 
Relief Fund. Helping those businesses and 
their workers is vital, but that alone won’t 
fuel the economic recovery the country 
needs. 

The problem is that many of the busi¬ 
nesses backed by PPP or Main Street are 
going to wind up shutting down. Even 
when they aren’t facing a global pandemic 
or economic crisis, about 100,000 small 
and medium-size businesses fail in the 
United States every year. New businesses 
will be needed to replace the ones that per¬ 
manently close. Moreover, the failure rate 
is likely to be higher, as many firms were 
on the wrong side of trends — such as the 
move to online shopping, convenient food 
delivery or watching streaming content at 
home — that the pandemic lockdown has 
accelerated. 

Another consideration: The protests 
stirred by the killing of George Floyd in 
Minneapolis police custody have made 
clear how many Americans were left be- 


By Michele L. Norris 

Special to The Washington Post 

ohn Lewis was a great man who 
knew how to use good trouble to 
shake this nation’s soul. 

He took the billy club they beat 
him with at Selma and turned it into a baton, 
a relay man running toward that promise 
in our founding documents that says all 
men are created equal when the word “all” 
really meant some and not others. 

He was a gentle and elegant son of a 
sharecropper who saw the best in America 
when Americans who claimed the country 
for themselves had turned her into some¬ 
thing twisted and ugly. 

He ran at first toward an education at a 
theological seminary, then at Fisk Univer¬ 
sity and then toward an actual school of 
hard knocks, finding his way into a protest 
movement that used boycotts and sit-ins to 
upend a system where Southern segrega¬ 
tion was all but written in stone. 

Running as one of the first 13 Freedom 
Riders who were beaten with lead pipes, 
baseball bats and chains. Running even as 
he slow-walked toward a phalanx of Ala¬ 
bama state troopers at the Edmund Pettus 
Bridge, a bridge named for a grand dragon 
of the Ku Klux Klan, a bridge that by now 
should bear his name. Moving with full de¬ 
liberation toward the helmeted men in blue, 
his hands in his pockets and a knapsack on 
his back containing two books, an apple, an 
orange, toothpaste and a toothbrush. If he 
survived that March 1965 encounter, he 
knew he would not be getting home soon. 

Running again and again toward pro¬ 
tests that he fully expected to end in arrest. 
Running toward danger, always toward 
danger, for he came of age in an era where 


hind in the pre-coronavirus economy; 
restoring the way things were before the 
virus hit won’t address these needs. 

Here are three ways Congress can 
help launch a new, more equitable era of 
entrepreneurship. 

First: Make it easier for the earliest- 
stage start-ups to receive PPP dollars and 
for all start-ups to access the Main Street 
Relief Fund. PPP loans go to existing busi¬ 
nesses to maintain jobs but not to new 
businesses that want to create them. Main 
Street loans go only to companies that are 
already profitable; most start-ups are not. 
That approach is backward: Studies show 
that nearly all net new job creation comes 
from start-ups, not established businesses. 

A PPP revision should allow start-ups to 
obtain loans based on their plans to create 
jobs — with loan forgiveness granted only 
if those jobs materialize. If they don’t, the 
start-ups should be required to repay the 
loans before any other obligations. And the 
barrier in the Main Street lending program 
that makes businesses ineligible for aid if 
they were not profitable in 2019 should be 
removed. 

Second, the government needs to be a 
counterweight to private capital that exac¬ 
erbates geographic disparities in opportu¬ 
nity as the country responds to the crisis. 
The pandemic is a devastating tragedy, but 
adversity tends to be met by the creation 
of new industries and new businesses. This 
crisis will stir innovations in medicine, 
goods and services delivered to homes, re¬ 
mote work and learning, and more. Where 
will these new firms grow? If the decision 
is left to the private sector alone, almost all 
of them will be in three states: New York, 
California and Massachusetts, which at¬ 
tract 75% of all venture capital. 


black life was extinguished with alarming 
regularity — shootings, bombings, beat¬ 
ings, hangings. Death that was almost 
never followed by justice in a Jim Crow 
system where black labor was necessary to 
stoke the economy, but black bodies were 
treated at best with contempt. 

Running toward the people who hated 
him but with an erect posture, hoping the 
world, and even the attacker, would see the 
violence and the spittle and understand 
that hatred is itself a shackle. He knew that 
any man who held him down in that pro¬ 
verbial ditch would never rise above the 
muck himself. 

Running even though he thought he was 
going to die, not once but several times. 
Running because, as he said, “We may not 
have chosen the time, but the time has cho¬ 
sen us.” 

Running while marching. Running 
while carrying protest signs held high in 
the air. Running with a smile and a fur¬ 
rowed brow. Running with an open heart 
— one that was strong enough to comfort 
men who beat him in his youth and came to 
his doorstep later in life, graying and bent, 
seeking forgiveness. 

Running for office, as a city council mem¬ 
ber, a congressman, running for reelection 
16 times. Running with pride but recog¬ 
nizing that his election, and even the elec¬ 
tion of Barack Obama, were merely “down 
payments” on the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s dream. And he ran while urging those 
running alongside him not to become the 
thing they’re fighting against — especially 
as America once again became more di¬ 
vided, more segregated, more tribal. 

Running past anger when it would have 
been reasonable to settle in for a good long 


Great ideas to respond to this crisis are 
spread widely across the country — but 
capital is not. Business assistance pro¬ 
grams created by Congress should have 
a special focus on getting start-ups off the 
ground in places that have lacked ven¬ 
ture capital backing in the past. Sen. Amy 
Klobuchar, D-Minn., and others have al¬ 
ready proposed such legislation; members 
of Congress from these neglected areas 
should insist it is part of any Phase 4 bill. 

Finally, lawmakers should step in to ad¬ 
dress unintended inequalities of opportu¬ 
nity for female and minority entrepreneurs 
caused by the earlier relief bills. Because 
these programs fund only existing busi¬ 
nesses, they reinforce opportunity gaps. 
Communities with thriving businesses get 
more PPP and Main Street aid; those that 
have lacked capital to get businesses off 
the ground in the past see little help now. 

The solution would be for Congress to di¬ 
rect unused PPP funds to start-ups led by 
female entrepreneurs and entrepreneurs 
of color, creating opportunities where they 
have not existed before. The Main Street 
Lending program could be modified to 
extend special debt options to community 
development groups and minority-focused 
accelerators to back a new wave of start¬ 
ups founded by historically underrepre¬ 
sented entrepreneurs. 

There’s no going back to the pre-pandem¬ 
ic U.S. economy. Too much has changed; 
too many new needs exist. This is a rare 
opportunity to break with the past and cre¬ 
ate a better future. Congress should grab 
it. 

Steve Case, a co-founder of America Online, is 
chairman and chief executive of Revolution and 
author of “The Third Wave: An Entrepreneur’s 
Vision of the Future.” 


time at place of resentment and retribu¬ 
tion. But when I think of John Lewis, I see 
an affable warrior. Indeed, one of my indel¬ 
ible memories is of an aging congressman 
dancing on the downbeat in his office to a 
hit song called of all things, “Happy.” 

With age, he moved more slowly than 
he had before, especially since December 
when he announced that he was battling 
pancreatic cancer. But he kept moving, 
always shoving this country forward, his 
mind set on change and his shoulder lean¬ 
ing hard into the rocks of resistance. 

Running while mentoring. Running like 
a man who said “no” to hate but “yes” to al¬ 
most every invitation that landed in his box. 
There were so many invitations, constant 
speeches, endless accolades and awards, 
nonstop travel, not so much for the glory 
but for the opportunity to show a new gen¬ 
eration what a boy from Troy, Ala., could 
do with his life. This allowed him to issue 
invitations of his own: Run with me. Run 
past me. Run toward what he called “the 
beloved community” — a nation at peace 
with itself. If we work hard and work smart 
and stir up good trouble, we can build a 
truly great America — not one balanced 
on the precarious two-legged stool of white 
supremacy and minority subjugation. 

His life was a revolution. A revelation. A 
master class. A miracle. A road map. 

But a relay man always relies on some¬ 
one else to finish the work. That billy club 
that became a baton is now in our hands. 
The work is now ours to do. The race is 
ours to win. 

Michele L. Norris is a contributing columnist and 
consultant for Post Opinions and founding direc¬ 
tor of The Race Card Project. 


John Lewis, a running giant, passes the baton 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Actress Moore 
5 Did laps 
9 Clothing 
protector 

12 Deserve 

13 Winslet of 
“Titanic” 

14 Gilbert and 
Sullivan princess 

15 Greyhound 
operator 

17 Tonic’s mixer 

18 Not difficult 

19 Sill 

21 Avocation 

24 Songs for one 

25 Body sci. 

26 Current Twitter 
subject 

30 Old Ford 
model 

31 Whittles (down) 

32 Unpaid TV spot 

33 Planning aid 

35 Fasting period 

36 Authentic 

37 Small fruit pies 

38 Ask about 
40 Sob 

42 Airport 
screening org. 

43 Sight-unseen 
setup 

48 Doctrine 

49 Expel 

50 Portent 


51 7, on older 
phones 

52 Saint Laurent 
of fashion 

53 First-place 
medal 

DOWN 

1 Cotillion celeb 

2 Vichy water 

3 Doubtfire or 
Dalloway 

4 Owing money 

5 Aspen gear 

6 Undulating 

7 Consumed 

8 Red wines 

9 Celestial ladle 

10 Beatnik’s assent 

11 Curse 

16 Shaft of light 
20 “Evil Woman” gp. 


21 Sentry’s cry 

22 Aware of 

23 Nightmares 

24 Editor’s “keep it” 

26 Greet 

27 Hosp. areas 

28 “— It Romantic?” 

29 Felines 
31 Casanova 

34 Not ’neath 

35 Small pooch 

37 Danson of 
“Cheers” 

38 Swab brand 

39 Cold War initials 

40 Sagacious 

41 Tolkien creatures 

44 Candy-heart 
word 

45 I love (Lat.) 

46 — Aviv 

47 Finale 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



7-21 CRYPTOQUIP 


ST OUR XJYLOJUSPH VT IQ 

ERPJSC VP OUR ELERY KLX 

CVFG RPVFHU OV AR LFGSACR, 

QVF URLYG IR KYSOR. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: FLICK IN WHICH 
POLICEMEN ENGAGED IN A PURSUIT OF A 
LAWLESS KILTED MUSICIAN: “THE PIPER 
CHASE.” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: O equals T 
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Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 
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Deals 


Sunday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Released C Chris 
Herrmann and OF Ryan LaMarre. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Selected the 
contract of RHP Jordan Weems from Ath¬ 
letics alternate training site. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Optioned RHPs 
Demarcus Evans, Ariel Jurado, Tyler Phil- 




National Leagi 


ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Selected 
the contract of OF Jon Jay from Reno 
(PCL). 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Selected the con¬ 
tracts of RHP Josh Tomlin and INF Yon¬ 
der Alonso from their alternate training 

Ca coLoRADO ROCKIES - Selected the 
contracts of RHP Daniel Bard, LF Matt 
Kemp and SS Chris Owings from Albu¬ 
querque (PCL). 

NEW YORK METS - Selected the con¬ 
tract of C Rene Rivera from their alter¬ 
nate training site. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Placed RHP 
Giovanny Gallegos on the 10-day IL. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

MLS - Fined Atlanta United F JJ Wil¬ 
liams an undisclosed amount for failure 
to leave the field in an orderly manner 
following his red card during a July 16 
match against FC Cincinnati. 


Golf 


The Memorial 

At MuirfieldViMage Golf Club 
Dublin, Ohio 
Purse: $9.3 million 
Yardage: 7,456; Par: 72 
Final Round 

Jon Rahm, $1,674,000 69-67-68-75-279 -9 

R. Palmer, $1,013,700 67-68-73-74-282 -6 

M. Fitzpatrick, $641,700 75-66-74-68-283 -5 
Jason Day, $418,500 73-66-72-73-284 -4 

Matt Wallace, $418,500 72-70-70-72-284 -4 
M. Hughes, $325,500 74-66-73-72-285 -3 

H. Norlander, $325,500 74-66-71-74-285 -3 
Tony Finau, $290,625 66-69-73-78-286 -2 

Kevin Na, $272,025 74-69-71-73-287 -1 

Luke List, $234,825 70-68-79-71-288 E 

Patrick Reed, $234,825 71-76-70-71-288 E 
Xinjun Zhang, $234,825 72-73-70-73-288 E 
H. English, $171,585 70-73-74-72-289 +1 

B. Horschel, $171,585 76-71-70-72-289 +1 

X. Schauffele, $171,585 78-69-72-70-289 +1 

J. Spieth, $171,585 70-70-74-75-289 +1 

B. Steele, $171,585 68-75-71-75-289 +1 

Si Woo Kim, $127,875 73-73-70-74-290 +2 

P. Rodgers, $127,875 70-72-71-77-290 +2 

S. Strieker, $127,875 73-67-77-73-290 +2 

J. Thomas, $127,875 74-67-75-74-290 +2 

C. Bezuidnhout, $78,120 72-69-78-72-291 +3 
Corey Conners, $78,120 73-74-72-72-291 +3 

D. Frittelli, $78,120 73-68-74-76-291 +3 

K. Mitchell, $78,120 74-71-73-73-291 +3 

Chez Reavie, $78,120 71-67-74-79-291 +3 

S. Scheffler, $78,120 71-73-70-77-291 +3 

Brendon Todd, $78,120 75-72-68-76-291 +3 

E. van Rooyen, $78,120 76-69-73-73-291 +3 

Matthew Wolff, $78,120 77-68-70-76-291 +3 
G. Woodland, $78,120 68-70-76-77-291 +3 

P. Cantlay, $51,925 70-70-73-79-292 +4 

Sergio Garcia, $51,925 72-73-73-74-292 +4 
Matt Kuchar, $51,925 76-67-76-73-292 +4 

Rory Mcllroy, $51,925 70-72-72-78-292 +4 

Bubba Watson, $51,925 78-68-70-76-292 +4 
Danny Willett, $51,925 74-66-70-82-292 +4 
Lucas Glover, $43,245 69-72-74-78-293 +5 

C. Pettersson, $43,245 72-72-79-70-293 +5 
S. Harrington, $37,665 74-69-76-75-294 +6 
Marc Leishman, $37,665 72-75-71-76-294 +6 
Ryan Moore, $37,665 70-75-75-74-294 +6 

Tiger Woods, $37,665 71-76-71-76-294 +6 

Bud Cauley, $30,225 75-71-73-76-295 +7 

Jason Dufner, $30,225 72-73-73-77-295 +7 
Lanto Griffin, $30,225 72-73-76-74-295 +7 

C.T. Pan, $30,225 72-74-75-74-295 +7 

Jim Furyk, $23,839 72-68-79-77-296 +8 

V. Hovland, $23,839 74-66-77-79-296 +8 

C. Howell III, $23,839 69-77-73-77-296 +8 

C. Morikawa, $23,839 76-70-73-77-296 +8 

Sebastian Muir $23,839 75-70-72-79-296 +8 
Carlos Ortiz, $23,839 74-72-70-80-296 +8 

Adam Hadwin, $21,762 76-70-70-81-297 +9 
P. Mickelson, $21,762 72-74-73-78-297 +9 

L. Oosthuizen, $21,762 72-73-73-79-297 +9 

K. Streelman, $21,762 75-71-78-73-297 +9 

Abraham Ancer, $21,111 72-75-72-79-298 +10 
Zach Johnson, $21,111 76-70-75-77-298 +10 

D. McCarthy, $21,111 75-71-76-76-298 +10 

Sepp Straka, $20,739 73-72-79-75-299 +11 

Stewart Cink, $20,088 73-74-74-79-300 +12 

Bo Hoag, $20,088 75-67-79-79-300 +12 

Brooks Koepka, $20,088 72-75-73-80-300 +12 
Scott Piercy, $20,088 72-73-77-78-300 +12 

Vijay Singh, $20,088 71-74-78-77-300 +12 

Jimmy Walker, $20,088 70-72-81-77-300 +12 
K. Bradley, $19,158 73-73-77-78-301 +13 

Tyler Duncan, $19,158 75-71-71-84-301 +13 

W. McGirt, $19,158 76-69-73-83-301 +13 

Cameron Smith, $19,15874-72-76-79-301 +13 


Auto racing 


MLS is Back tournament 

ASTERN CONFERENCE) 

W D L GF GAPts 

Orlando City 2 0 0 5 2 6 

Philadelphia 2 0 0 3 1 6 

Miami 0 0 2 2 4 0 

New York City FC 0 0 2 1 4 0 

Wednesday, July 8 
Orlando City 2, Miami 1 

Thursday, July 9 

Philadelphia 1, New York City FC 0 

Tuesday, July 14 

Orlando City 3, New York City FC 1 
Philadelphia 2, Miami 1 

Monday, July 20 
New York City FC at Miami 
Orlando City at Philadelphia 
GROUP B (WESTERN CONFERENCE) 

W D L GF GAPts 

San Jose 2 1 0 6 3 7 

Seattle 111 424 

Chicago 10 1 2 2 3 

Vancouver 002 370 

Friday, July 10 
San Jose 0, Seattle 0, tie 
Tuesday, July 14 
Chicago 2, Seattle 1 

Wednesday, July 15 
San Jose 4 Vancouver 3 

Sunday, July 19 
San Jose 2, Chicago 0 
Seattle 3, Vancouver 0 

Thursday, July 23 
Vancouver at Chicago 
GROUP C (EASTERN CONFERENCE) 

W D L GF GAPts 
Toronto FC 1 1 0 6 5 4 

New England 110 2 14 

D.C. United 0 2 0 3 3 2 

Montreal 0 0 2 3 5 0 

Thursday, July 9 
New England 1, Montreal 0 
Monday, July 13 
D.C. United 2, Toronto FC 2, tie 
Thursday, July 16 
Toronto FC 4, Montreal 3 
Friday, July 17 

New England 1, D.C. United 1, tie 
Tuesday, July 21 
New England at Toronto FC 
D.C. United at Montreal 
GROUP D (WESTERN CONFERENCE) 

W D L GF GAPts 
Real Salt Lake 1 1 0 2 0 4 

Minnesota 110 2 14 

Sporting KC 10 14 4 3 

Colorado 0 0 2 2 5 0 

Sunday, July 12 

Minnesota 2, Sporting Kansas City 1 
Real Salt Lake 2, Colorado 0 

Friday, July 17 

Sporting Kansas City 3, Colorado 2 
Minnesota 0, Real Salt Lake 0, tie 
Wednesday, July 22 
Sporting Kansas City at Real Salt Lake 
Minnesota at Colorado 
GROUP E (EASTERN CONFERENCE) 

W D L GF GAPts 
Columbus 2 0 0 6 0 6 

New York 10 1 12 3 

Cincinnati 10 1 14 3 

Atlanta 0 0 2 0 2 0 

Saturday, July 11 
New York 1, Atlanta 0 
Columbus 4, Cincinnati 0 
Thursday, July 16 
Cincinnati 1, Atlanta 0 
Columbus 2, New York 0 
Tuesday, July 21 
Columbus at Atlanta 

Wednesday, July 22 
New York at Cincinnati 
GROUP F (WESTERN CONFERENCE) 

W D L GF GAPts 
Portland 2 0 0 4 2 6 

Houston 011 451 

Los Angeles FC 1 1 0 9 5 4 

LA Galaxy 0 0 2 3 8 0 

Monday, July 13 
Houston 3, Los Angeles FC 3, tie 
Portland 2, LA Galaxy 1 

Saturday, July 18 
Portland 2, Houston 1 
Los Angeles FC 6, LA Galaxy 2 
Thursday, July 23 
Houston at LA Galaxy 
Portland at Los Angeles FC 

NWSL Challenge Cup 

At Herriman, Utah 
Quarterfinals 
Friday, July 17 

Portland 1, North Carolina 0 
Houston 0, Utah 0, Houston advance 
on penalties 3-2 

Saturday, July 18 

Sky Blue FC 0, Washington 0, Sky Blue 
FC advances on penalties 4-3 

Chicago 0, Reign FC 0, Chicago ad¬ 
vances on penalties 4-3 

Semifinals 
Wednesday, July 22 

Portland vs. Houston Dash 
Sky Blue vs. Chicago Red Stars 

Championship 
Sunday, July 26 

Semifinal winners 


O’Reilly Auto Parts 500 

NASCAR Cup Series 
Sunday 

At Texas Motor Speedway 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Lap length: 1.50 miles 
(Start position in parentheses) 

1. (21) Austin Dillon, Chevrolet, 334 
laps, 40 points. 

2. (24) Tyler Reddick, Chevrolet, 334, 
42. 

3. (9) Joey Logano, Ford, 334,43. 

4. (4) Kyle Busch, Toyota, 334,43. 

5. (5) Kevin Harvick, Ford, 334, 46. 

6. (23) Erik Jones, Toyota, 334, 33. 

7. (2) Ryan Blaney, Ford, 334, 50. 

8. (3) Kurt Busch, Chevrolet, 334, 41. 

9. (6) Brad Keselowski, Ford, 334, 28. 

10. (1) Aric Almirola, Ford, 334, 30. 

11. (17) Clint Bowyer, Ford, 334, 26. 

12. (8) Chase Elliott, Chevrolet, 334, 


15. (34) Michael McDowell, Ford, 334, 


17. (11) Matt DiBenedetto, Ford, 334, 

20 . 

18. (22) Matt Kenseth, Chevrolet, 334, 

19. 

19. (16) Chris Buescher, Ford, 333, 20. 

20. (7) Denny Hamlin, Toyota, 333, 25. 

21. (33) Christopher Bell, Toyota, 331, 

16. 

22. (28) John H. Nemechek, Ford, 331, 
15. 

23. (37) Daniel Suarez, Toyota, 329,14. 

24. (35) JJ Yeley, Chevrolet, 328, 0. 

25. (29) Gray Gaulding, Ford, 323, 0. 

26. (20) Jimmie Johnson, Chevrolet, 
322, 15. 

27. (32) Brennan Poole, Chevrolet, 322, 

10 . 

28. (40) Reed Sorenson, Chevrolet, 322, 
9. 

29. (10) Martin Truex Jr, Toyota, 320, 

30. (12) Alex Bowman, Chevrolet, ac¬ 
cident, 319, 10. 

31. (27) Josh Bilicki, Chevrolet, 318, 0. 

32. (31) Joey Gase, Chevrolet, 318, 0. 

33. (39) BJ McLeod, Ford, 318, 0. 

34. (26) Quin Houff, Chevrolet, acci¬ 
dent, 295, 3. 

35. (30) Ty Dillon, Chevrolet, garage, 
263, 2. 

36. (38) Timmy Hill, Toyota, electrical, 
254, 0. 

37. (18) William Byron, Chevrolet, ac¬ 
cident, 252, 7. 

38. (13) Ricky Stenhouse Jr, Chevrolet, 
accident, 221,1. 

39. (19) Cole Custer, Ford, accident, 
219, 1. 

40. (25) Ryan Preece, Chevrolet, acci¬ 
dent, 217, 1. 

Race Statistics 

Average Speed of Race Winner: 

137.287 mph. 

Time of Race: 3 hours, 38 minutes, 57 
seconds. 

Margin of Victory: 0.149 seconds. 
Caution Flags: 10 for 45 laps. 

Lead Changes: 29 among 12 drivers. 
Lap Leaders: A.AI mirolaO-25; K.Harvick 
26-55; A.AImirola 56-62; M.Truex 63-67; 
Ky.Busch 68; R.BIaney 69-89; E.Jones 
90-94; R.BIaney 95-112; Ky.Busch 113- 
122; D.Hamlin 123-125; R.BIaney 126- 
159; J.Logano 160-167; E.Jones 168-169; 
K.Harvick 170-176; A.AImirola 177-179; 

M.Truex 180-189; R.BIaney 190-217; 
B.KeselOwski 218-232; D.Hamlin 233-237; 
R.BIaney 238-248; D.Hamlin 249; R.BIaney 
250-287; D.Hamlin 288-289; M.DiBenedetto 
290; J.Logano 291-304; K.Harvick 305- 
307; T.Reddick 308-311; A.Dillon 312-323; 

T.Reddick 324; A.Dillon 325-334 

Leaders Summary (Driver, Times Led, 
Laps Led): R.BIaney, 6 times for 150 laps; 
K.Harvick, 3 times for 40 laps; A.AImirola, 
3 times for 35 laps; A.Dillon, 2 times for 
22 laps; J.Logano, 2 times for 22 laps; 
B.Keselowski, 1 time for 15 laps; M.Truex, 
2 times for 15 laps; Ky.Busch, 2 times for 
11 laps; D.Hamlin, 4 times for 11 laps; 

E.Jones, 2 times for 7 laps; T.Reddick, 2 
times for 5 laps; M.DiBenedetto, 1 time 

Wins: K.Harvick, 4; D.Hamlin, 4; 
B.Keselowski, 2; J.Logano, 2; R.BIaney, 
1; C.EIIiott, 1; M.Truex, 1; A.Bowman, 1; 
A.Dillon, 1; C.Custer, 1. 

Top 16 in Points: 1. K.Harvick, 721; 
2. R.BIaney, 630; 3. B.Keselowski, 615; 4. 

J.Logano, 607; 5. C.EIIiott, 604; 6. D.Hamlin, 
578; 7. M.Truex, 557; 8. A.AImirola, 534; 
9. Ku.Busch, 533; 10. Ky.Busch, 520; 11. 
A.Bowman, 508; 12. M.DiBenedetto, 476; 

13. C.Bowyer, 461; 14. A.Dillon, 428; 15. 
J.Johnson, 427; 16. W.Byron, 425. 


Pro basketball 


NBA Restart schedule 

All games in Orlando, Fla. 
Thursday, July 30 

Utah vs. New Orleans 

L.A. Clippers vs. L.A. Lakers 
Friday, July 31 
Orlando vs. Brooklyn 
Memphis vs. Portland 
Phoenix vs. Washington 
Boston vs. Milwaukee 
Sacramento vs. San Antonio 
Houston vs. Dallas 

Saturday, Aug. 1 
Miami vs. Denver 
Utah vs. Oklahoma City 
New Orleans vs. L.A. Clippers 


Philadelphia vs. Indianapolis 
L.A. Lakers vs. Toronto 

Sunday, Aug. 2 
Washington vs. Brooklyn 
Portland vs. Boston 
San Antonio vs. Memphis 
Sacramento vs. Orlando 
Milwaukee vs. Houston 
Dallas vs. Phoenix 

Monday, Aug. 3 
Toronto vs. Miami 
Denver vs. Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis vs. Washington 
Memphis vs. New Orleans 
San Antonio vs. Philadelphia 
L.A. Lakers vs. Utah 



Darron Cummings/AP 

Jon Rahm, right, is congratulated by Jack Nicklaus after winning the 
Memorial on Sunday in Dublin, Ohio. 


Win at Memorial 
lifts Rahm to No. 1 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated Press 

DUBLIN, Ohio — The drama 
was more than Jon Rahm want¬ 
ed. The result was what he always 
imagined. 

Rahm became the No. 1 player 
in the world Sunday with a vic¬ 
tory in the Memorial in which he 
watched an eight-shot lead at the 
turn shrink to three shots with 
three holes to play, and then hit 
what he called the greatest shot 
of his life that turned into a bogey 
because of a penalty. 

All that mattered was that fist- 
bump — not a handshake — with 
Jack Nicklaus, and taking his 
place along his idol Seve Balleste¬ 
ros as the only Spaniards to reach 
No. 1 in the world. 

With a two-shot penalty for his 
ball moving the length of a dim¬ 
ple on his chip-in behind the 16th 
green, Rahm closed with 3-over 
75 for a three-shot victory over 
Ryan Palmer. 

Rahm got up-and-down on the 
final four greens, which made it 
feel even sweeter. 

“One of the best performances 
of my life,” Rahm said. “Yester¬ 
day was probably one of the best 
rounds of my life, and finished 
today with some clutch up-and- 
downs. As a Spaniard, I’m kind of 
glad it happened that way.” 

The fiery emotion is his hall¬ 
mark. He showed it with a tee 
shot that sailed left into a creek 
on the 11th hole, Rahm slamming 
his club into the ground in a pique 
of anger. And it was evident with 
that ferocious fist-pump when his 
flop shot from deep rough behind 
the 16th green rolled into the 
cup. 

Birdie or bogey, it was a win¬ 
ner, a shot that would have made 
Ballesteros proud. 

“I still can’t believe it, I’m not 
going to lie,” he told Nicklaus off 
the 18th green. 

With the penalty — Rahm had 
no idea it was an issue after his 
round, but accepted the penalty 
when he saw a video that zoomed 
in close on the ball — he finished 
at 9-under 279 for his 10th career 
victory, fourth on the PGA Tour. 

Muirfield Village played its 


toughest in 42 years, with only 
five players under par, the fewest 
for the final round since this tour¬ 
nament began in 1976. Rahm’s 75 
was the highest finish by a win¬ 
ner since Roger Maltbie shot 76 
the inaugural year. 

The rough wasn’t cut all week. 
The greens were allowed to go to 
the edge because they are being 
replaced. Crews already had 
stripped the fifth green as the 
leaders were on the back nine. 

Rahm looked to be playing 
a different course. He played 
bogey-free on the front nine with 
birdies on the two par 5s. That put 
him eight shots clear. 

And then he made bogey on the 
10th. Not a problem. 

He yanked his tee shot into a 
creek on the par-5 11th, and that 
was a bigger problem based on 
how hard he slammed the club 
into the ground. He made double 
bogey. Palmer made birdie on the 
12th, and then Rahm made an¬ 
other bogey on the 14th. 

Just like that, the lead was 
three shots. 

Only a week earlier at Muir¬ 
field Village, Justin Thomas had 
a three-shot lead with three holes 
to play and wound up losing in a 
playoff to Collin Morikawa. 

Rahm was worried his tee 
shot might find the back bunker, 
though the rough was not a great 
option with how fast the greens 
were running. Rahm was think¬ 
ing anything inside 10 feet would 
be good. This was perfect, the ball 
landing on the fringe and sliding 
down the slope into the cup. 

As for the penalty? 

“It doesn’t change the outcome 
of the tournament,” he said. “It 
just puts a little bit of an asterisk 
in it in the sense of I wish I could 
just keep that birdie because it 
was one of the greatest shots of 
my life, right?” 

Tiger Woods, in his first com¬ 
petition since Feb. 16 because of 
the COVID-19 pandemic, shot 76 
and tied for 40th. 

“Tough, tough conditions to 
start out my first week back, 
Thursday and Sunday,” Woods 
said. “But it was good to get the 
feel and the flow of competing 
again.” 
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Whistle while they 
work: NBA refs 
gear up for return 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 


New Orleans Pelicans coach Alvin Gentry, left, talks with referee Eric Lewis during a Jan. 4 game in 
Sacramento, Calif. NBA referees will have to use exhibition games to prepare for the season’s return. 


Our referees are pros and they’re going 
to come here ready to work, f 

Monty McCutchen 

NBA vice president and head of referee development and training 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

LAKE BUENA VISTA, Fla. 
— NBA referees have not had the 
same opportunities as players 
have to knock off the rust from 
the shutdown caused by the coro- 
navirus pandemic. 

Players have been back on the 
court for a few weeks, with the 
majority of that time spent get¬ 
ting in individual workouts before 
practices could resume when the 
22 teams arrived at the Walt Dis¬ 
ney World bubble. 

The referees didn’t have that 
chance. 

Right now, there’s a healthy 
amount of nervous anxiety for 
those who operate the whistles at 
NBA games with exhibition con¬ 
tests — the first opportunity for 
refs to call anything in roughly 
4 '/2 months — set to begin this 
week. Like the players and coach¬ 
es, referees are at Disney and 
quarantining for what could be 
a stay of at least a few weeks for 
most and potentially as much as 
three months for those who will 
be assigned to work the NBA 
Finals. 

“Our referees are pros and 
they’re going to come here ready 
to work,” said Monty McCutchen, 
the NBA’s vice president and 
head of referee development and 
training. “From the mental side, 
we never took any time off, quite 
frankly.” 

It will largely be business as 
usual for referees — though with 


two notable differences. The first 
of those is how the NBA Replay 
Center will still be operating in 
Secaucus, N.J., but the referees 
assigned with actually assisting 
in those situations will be on-site 
at Disney. The reason is because 
it didn’t make much logistical 
sense to send referees into the 
greater New York City area and 
have them adhere to local guide¬ 
lines there by quarantining for 14 
days before working games. 

The replay-tasked referees 
will be working from a trailer 
in the broadcast compound out¬ 
side the three arenas that will 
be used for games — with allow¬ 
ances, of course, made for social 
distancing. 

“It’s important that we follow 
that process because, you know, 
we want the best working now 
who have earned that right,” Mc¬ 
Cutchen said. 

The other difference will be the 
noise, or lack thereof. 

There is a level of banter be¬ 
tween players, coaches and refer¬ 
ees during games. When arenas 
are filled with 20,000 people, the 
din of crowd noise muffles much 
of those conversations from the 
general public. But at Disney, 
there will be no fans and that 
means some off-color talks might 
get picked up on broadcasts. 

McCutchen said he isn’t 
worried. 

“We’ll look for a collaboration 
with coaches and players and I 
think coaches and players, they’ll 
figure out how to communicate,” 


McCutchen said. “A lot of yelling 
that goes on does go on because 
there’s crowd noise and in a pas¬ 
sionate moment you want to be 
heard you want to be listened to. 
Without the crowd there, I expect 
our players and coaches to have 
an occasional burst, but because 
they can be heard in a different 
way, they will communicate in a 
different way.” 

There’s a rhythm for players, 
and the same goes for referees. 
The NBA sent workout materi¬ 
als to referees during the shut¬ 
down — things like resistance 
bands, jump ropes and yoga balls 


— to help them keep in shape. But 
much in the same way that it’s 
hard for players to get into game 
shape without really playing, the 
same holds true for referees. 

Veteran referee Eric Lewis 
said he’s looking forward to the 
exhibition games, just to get in 
some work. 

“We really need those,” Lewis 
said. “We really depend on our 
eyes and having that consistent 
practice of movement and mov¬ 
ing them where they need to be. 
You don’t see that level of play 
every day, so now we have to get 
to where we catch up with the 


players. Even running — running 
those sprints in games and stop¬ 
ping and going are very different 
than jogging on a treadmill or on 
the street.” 

McCutchen and the league’s 
referee development advisers, 
a group of top former officials, 
have been holding regular Zoom 
calls during the shutdown with 
the current referee staff to study 
situations and technique. There 
have also been tests and other 
video study done internally, just 
to keep minds sharp during the 
weeks away from the court. 

“There is not the same rhythm 
that our teams and referees and 
coaches have been accustomed 
to,” McCutchen said. “There’s 
going to be a ramp-up time for 
everyone. That doesn’t excuse 
bad work, though. We’re going 
to be grading our officials on the 
standards of the NBA and to our 
standard of excellence.” 


2016 World Cup of Hockey offers restart lessons 



Bruce Bennett/AP 


Canada’s Sidney Crosby hoists the trophy following his team’s 
victory over Europe in the 2016 World Cup of Hockey finals, in 
Toronto. The closest comparison to the NHL’s summer restart is 
the 2016 World Cup of Hockey. Crosby said the break between the 
Stanley Cup in 2016 and the World Cup meant that players had to 
quickly ramp back into playing shape, just as they will this year. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

Sidney Crosby was two months removed from lift¬ 
ing the Stanley Cup when he turned his attention to 
winning another championship. 

It was early September 2016, and the Pittsburgh 
Penguins captain stepped on the ice in Ottawa for 
Canada’s training camp ahead of the World Cup of 
Hockey. This year, players had gone four months 
since any game action when NHL camps opened 
July 13 and they started preparing to jump right 
into the Stanley Cup playoffs. 

A lengthy, unscheduled break because of a pan¬ 
demic is something new for all involved, but the 
World Cup experience of transitioning from time off 
directly into meaningful competition is something 
the more than 100 players left from that tournament 
can draw on during the NHL’s restart. The lessons 
learned — good and bad — could determine who 
packs up early and who battles for hockey’s storied 
trophy. 

“It’s very similar to that,” Crosby said. “You kind 
of have a short, abbreviated training camp and then 
you’re right into it. You’ve got to be ready, but you 
also have to understand that you’ve just got to get 
better with every game. It’s just about getting mo¬ 
mentum and getting better every day. Whether it’s 


training camp or Game 1, you just have to have that 
mentality. I think everyone’s had different experi¬ 
ences that can help them in this case, but it’s defi¬ 
nitely got that feeling of the sprint.” 

Teams get only two weeks of camp at home, then 
travel to Toronto or Edmonton for one exhibition 
game before competition gets going for real. Before 
that, players had a month of voluntary workout time, 
similar to a typical summer offseason. 

Only this time, it’s not a prelude to an 82-game 
season. Except for the top four teams in each con¬ 
ference that get round-robin tune-up play, the re¬ 
maining 16 go directly into a five-game elimination 
round right away. No pressure, right? 

“It didn’t matter what you did all summer,” said 
Winnipeg Jets captain Blake Wheeler, who played 
for the U.S. in 2016. “It was tough. And it’s going to 
be tough in Edmonton.” 

U.S. teammate Ryan McDonagh said he figures 
this training camp is a little easier because of the 
built-in familiarity. His Tampa Bay Lightning and 
the other 23 teams coming back had played roughly 
70 games together before the season was halted in 
mid-March. 

“It’s not like you’re really trying to jell with new 
teammates out of the blue,” McDonagh said. “Guys 
know what their roles are on this team.” 
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Players plead 
with league to fix 
safety concerns 



Above: Austin Dillon stands on his car in the front stretch after winning a NASCAR Cup Series race 
in Fort Worth, Texas, Sunday. Below: Texas Motor Speedway President and General Manager Eddie 
Gossage, right, points a “winner” sign at Dillon, who celebrates by firing six shooters. 

Dillon leads 1-2 RCR finish in 
Cup race before fans in Texas 



By Stephen Hawkins 

Associated Press 

FORT WORTH, Texas — Aus¬ 
tin Dillon stayed in front after a 
restart with two laps to go and 
beat rookie teammate Tyler 
Reddick to the checkered flag at 
Texas, giving Richard Childress 
Racing its first 1-2 NASCAR Cup 
finish in nine years. 

With spectators spread out in 
the stands on a scorching Sunday, 
a very dehydrated Dillon got the 
checkered flag and did some cel¬ 
ebratory burnouts on the front- 
stretch before going to the infield 
care center. 

“I got a couple IVs in me, feel¬ 
ing great. I felt great once I kind 
of got in (by the) air conditioner. 
I was wanting to come back out 
because it stinks to win the race 
and you’re falling out,” Dillon 
said when finally on his postrace 
Zoom call. “But I gave it all. I left 
it all out there. At least I can say 
that, and left it all on the track.” 

Dillon raced to his third career 
win and first since Daytona at the 
start of the 2018 season. It was 
Dillon and Reddick in the front on 
the final three restarts, the first 
after an incident with 29 laps left 
that shuffled the fast car of Ryan 
Blaney to a lap back. 

“Not bad for a silver spoon 
kid, huh?” Dillon, the grandson 
of Childress, said immediately 
after the race. “Tyler Reddick, he 
raced me clean. 1-2 for RCR. This 
has been coming. We’ve had good 
cars all year. I’ve got my baby 
Ace back home, my wife. I’m just 
so happy.” 

It was the first 1-2 finish for 
RCR in the Cup Series since Clint 
Bowyer won at Talladega in 2011 
ahead of Jeff Burton. 

Childress watched the race 
from a command center at 
the team’s race shop in North 
Carolina. 

“I mean, it’s great. ... Having 


Tyler right there, to work with, 
he’s got a teammate that he’s real¬ 
ly working good with,” Childress 
said. “And to see both of those 
guys racing for the win, I knew 
they weren’t going to, I was hop¬ 
ing they didn’t wreck each other. 
It was pretty cool to see RCR in 
the front.” 

On the final restart in Texas, 
Dillon got a good jump, holding 
off his rookie teammate and some 
veteran drivers. 

Joey Logano finished third, 
with Kyle Busch fourth a day 
after he finished ahead of the field 
in two races — his Xfinity Series 
victory was taken away after his 
car failed a postrace inspection, 
and he then won the Trucks Se¬ 
ries race. Series points leader 
Kevin Harvick, the winner of the 
last three fall races at Texas, was 
fifth. 

“Can’t ask for much more than 
what we got there,” said Red¬ 
dick, the Xfinity Series champion 
each of the past two seasons. “I 
just wanted it to be between us. I 
didn’t want bring other cars into 
it, make sure that we could fight 
it out. We just got the restarts that 
kept giving us opportunities.” 


There were an estimated 
15,000-20,000 spectators at the 
track, where it reached 97 degrees 
late in the first summertime Cup 
race at Texas — it was supposed 
to be a spring race nearly four 
months ago, before the coronavi- 
rus pandemic postponed and then 
shuffled NASCAR’s schedule. 
Inside the cars, it was 130-140 
degrees. 

It was 30 degrees warmer than 
it was on March 29, when the race 
had been scheduled before the 
pandemic. Texas will host a play¬ 
off race Oct. 25. 

Before four-time Super Bowl 
champion quarterback Terry 
Bradshaw gave an emphatic com¬ 
mand to start engines, he shouted 
hello to the “beautiful people” in 
the stands. 

It was the first major sporting 
event in Texas in more than four 
months to allow spectators, and 
one of the largest gatherings of 
any kind in the state during the 
pandemic. The spectators were 
spread out along the frontstretch, 
which was fully shaded late in the 
race, and there were also people 
in about 40 suites. 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

NFL players are publicly plead¬ 
ing with the league to address sev¬ 
eral health and safety concerns 
on the eve of training camp. 

The league informed teams on 
Saturday that training camps will 
open on time even though dis¬ 
cussions with the players’ union 
regarding testing for the corona- 
virus and other health and safety 
protocols are ongoing. 

Rookies for Houston and Kan¬ 
sas City are set to report Monday 
and rookies for other teams are 
due on Tuesday. Players for all 
teams are scheduled to report by 
July 28. 

Many prominent players ex¬ 
pressed their thoughts in a social 
media blitz Sunday. 

“We need Football! We need 
sports! We need hope!” Saints 
quarterback Drew Brees wrote 
on Twitter. “The NFL’s unwill¬ 
ingness to follow the recom¬ 
mendations of their own medical 
experts will prevent that. If the 
NFL doesn’t do their part to keep 
players healthy, there is no foot¬ 
ball in 2020. It’s that simple. Get 
it done @NFL.” 

Seahawks quarterback Rus¬ 
sell Wilson said he is concerned 
because his wife, Ciara, is 
pregnant. 

He wrote: “My wife is pregnant. 
@NFL Training camp is about to 
start.. And there’s still No Clear 
Plan on Player Health & Family 
Safety. ???? We want to play foot¬ 
ball but we also want to protect our 
loved ones. #WeWantToPlay.” 

NFL Players Association exec¬ 
utive director DeMaurice Smith 
and President JC Tretter ad¬ 
dressed the union’s concerns in 
a 90-minute videoconference call 
with reporters on Friday. 

They want players tested daily 
for the virus. A joint committee 
of doctors, trainers and strength 
coaches formed by the NFL and 


NFLPA recommended testing 
every other day. 

Other outstanding issues in¬ 
clude number of preseason 
games. The league has planned to 
cut the exhibition schedule from 
four games to two while the union 
wants none. 

Players also wanted a 45-day 
acclimation period to help avoid 
injuries. The league asked them 
to report early but the union de¬ 
clined. Questions remain on pro¬ 
tections for players who want to 
opt out of playing. 

All 32 teams have sent the 
union their Infectious Disease 
Emergency Response that have 
been approved by joint infectious 
disease experts and NFL chief 
medical officer Dr. Allen Sills, ac¬ 
cording to a person familiar with 
the details. The person, speaking 
to The Associated Press on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity because proto¬ 
cols haven’t been finalized, said 
the union has approved several 
and continues to review them. 

On Friday, the league sent play¬ 
ers and teams an Education Pro¬ 
tocol for camp which requires 
clubs to distribute joint educa¬ 
tional materials and to conduct 
educational sessions for players, 
staff and family members. 

Tretter, a center for the Browns, 
wrote: “What you are seeing 
today is our guys standing up for 
each other and for the work their 
union leadership has done to keep 
everyone as safe as possible. The 
NFL needs to listen to our union 
and adopt the experts’ recom¬ 
mendations #wewanttoplay.” 

Under the collective bargain¬ 
ing agreement, the NFL has the 
right to impose report dates and 
teams can fine players who don’t 
report. 

The NFLPA could file a griev¬ 
ance to argue the league isn’t pro¬ 
viding a safe work environment 
under the labor deal. 



Denis Pohoy/AP 


Seattle Seahawks quarterback Russell Wilson, whose wife Ciara is 
pregnant, said he is concerned the league has no clear COVID-19 
plan on player health and family safety during training camp. 
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Pitcher Daniel Bard throws while playing for the Boston Red Sox during spring training in 2012. Bard, a 
former first-round pick who has not pitched in the major leagues since 2013, is among the veterans to 
make the Colorado Rockies roster. 


Bard back after 7-year absence 

Former first-round pick making unlikely return with Colorado 


* I was throwing mid-90s, throwing strikes with 
ease, and I hadn’t done that in eight years, f 

Daniel Bard 

Colorado Rockies reliever 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 

DENVER—Daniel Bard never 
ran from the mental hiccups that 
derailed a promising pitching ca¬ 
reer with the Boston Red Sox. 

Through a half-dozen come¬ 
back attempts since his last ap¬ 
pearance in the big leagues in 
2013, Bard couldn’t rediscover 
his control and finally settled into 
a job last year as a player mentor 
and mental skills coach for the 
Arizona Diamondbacks. 

In addition to offering advice 
or just a shoulder to players, he’d 
shag fly balls and play some catch 
during warm-ups. Soon, play¬ 
ers began telling him his throws 
were pretty nasty and wondered 
why he wasn’t on a big league 
mound himself. 

Intrigued, Bard got back on a 
mound in January in Charlotte, 
N.C. 

“I was throwing mid-90s, 
throwing strikes with ease, and I 
hadn’t done that in eight years,” 
Bard said. “So, that was when I 
was like, ‘OK, I think I’m going to 
give this serious consideration.’ ” 

Rockies manager Bud Black in¬ 
formed Bard, 34, on Friday that 
he’d made the roster. 

“It’s going to be a great story 
when he comes back and pitches 
well,” Black said. “We’re optimis¬ 
tic about that.” 

Even though it’s been more 
than seven years since he last 
pitched in the majors, Bard said 
he’s not even thinking about that 
first batter he’ll face when the 60- 
game season gets under way later 
this week. 

“I haven’t even gotten there 
yet,” Bard said. “In many ways, I 
think just getting on a mound in 


the spring training games back in 
March was as big a hurdle as any 
and then having the chance to 
pitch in these intrasquad games” 
this month when teams recon¬ 
vened following the coronavirus- 
caused delay. 

“I’m sure there’ll be a little 
more adrenaline once we get the 
real thing going, but I’ll just take 
it one step at a time and trust that 
it’s going to be similar to what’s 
been going on,” Bard said. 

Bard was considered the closer 
in waiting in Boston after a quick 
climb to the big leagues. The 28th 
overall pick in the 2006 draft, he 
reached the majors in 2009 and in 
his first 197 innings posted a 2.88 
ERA with a whopping 9.7 strike¬ 
outs per nine innings. 

He developed control issues in 
2012 when his ERA ballooned 
to 6.22 and soon he was in the 
grips of a full-blown case of the 
yips, unable to consistently find 
the plate with any of his pitches. 
An abdominal injury limited him 
to just two appearances in 2013, 
and in subsequent seasons he had 
failed comeback attempts with the 
Rangers, Cardinals and Mets. 

The Rockies gave him one last 
shot this year and he made the 
most of it, regaining not just his 
control but his confidence with a 
stellar spring and strong summer 
when he returned home to Green¬ 
ville, S.C., during the pandemic. 

Just in signing a minor league 
deal with an invitation to spring 


training, “I was like, ‘This is re¬ 
ally cool,”’ Bard said. “I never 
thought I’d pitch (again) in any 
big league game, spring training 
or not.” 

This spring, he finally felt com¬ 
fortable again on the mound and 
in his skin. 

“I’d signed all sorts of deals 
from 2012-17, a lot of different 
teams, trying to get back and I 
just was never comfortable be¬ 
cause I wasn’t confident in what 
I was doing on the field,” Bard 
said. “... this year, I knew I was 
different out on the mound.” 

Not even the hiatus from his 
teammates between mid-March 
and mid-July dampened Bard’s 
mood. Bard said that time back 
home in Greenville simulated the 
minor league stint he expected to 
start the season. 

“It was a good thing for me, 
honestly,” he said. “It was a huge 
blessing in disguise. I was able to 
go home, I had a great group of 
guys to go work out with.” 

In this weirdest of seasons, 
Bard figures he might be the big¬ 
gest beneficiary. 

“If anything I’m very accus¬ 
tomed to pitching with no fans,” 
he said, “given all the back fields 
I’ve had to throw on.” 

Notes: The Rockies released 
veteran relievers Bryan Shaw and 
Jake McGree on Friday. ... Also 
making the roster were veterans 
Matt Kemp and Chris Owings. 


Swings: Universal DM 
could be game’s future 


FROM BACK PAGE 

change will stick beyond this 
abnormal season sheared to 60 
games — but it certainly might. 
And even if not next year, it seems 
a universal DH is coming soon, 
which would mean pitchers never 
hit regularly again. 

Decades of hot debate ... decid¬ 
ed just like that. 

“I’m upset I can’t get a Silver 
Slugger,” joked San Diego Pa¬ 
dres right-hander Chris Paddack, 
who batted .119 as a rookie last 
season. 

No more one-in-a-million sur¬ 
prises from funny-looking pitch¬ 
ers at the plate — like Bartolo 
Colon’s rousing home run in 2016, 
and Dae-Sung Koo’s long double 
off Hall of Famer Randy Johnson 
in 2005. 

Not in 2020, at least. 

“I get it for this year, but I 
hope it doesn’t continue,” said 
Milwaukee Brewers All-Star 
starter Brandon Woodruff, a .267 
hitter last season who homered 
off Clayton Kershaw in the 2018 
NL Championship Series. “I think 
that’s pretty much the consensus 
for all of our pitchers. We like to 
hit. It changes the game.” 

Of course, for every Zack Gre- 
inke (.280, three homers, eight 
RBIs last year) or Adam Wain- 
wright (10 career homers, 71 
RBIs) or German Marquez (.300 
average in 2018), there are doz¬ 
ens of other pitchers who appear 
completely overmatched at the 
big league level with a bat in their 
hands. 

Not to mention legions of fans 
who’d much rather see a muscular 
DH taking dangerous cuts than 
an inexperienced starter flailing 
away or trying to sacrifice. 

For them, the new rule is a 
welcome relief that saves some 
embarrassment. 

“I don’t have to punch out every 
time I go up there,” Washington 
Nationals pitcher Austin Voth 
said. 

Curiously, the push away from 
pitchers hitting comes at a pro¬ 
gressive time when creative 
teams seem much more inclined 


to experiment with two-way play¬ 
ers than in the past. 

DH/starter Shohei Ohtani is 
the biggest such star with the Los 
Angeles Angels, of course. But 
there’s also Brendan McKay in 
Tampa Bay, reliever/outfielder 
Michael Lorenzen in Cincinnati 
and more in the minor league 
pipeline. 

If a guy is uber-talented enough 
to contribute both on the mound 
and in the lineup, some clubs 
don’t want to stifle that spark 
and waste a potential opportunity 
anymore simply out of skepticism 
or fear of injury. 

Babe Ruth, where have you 
been? 

“I’m going to miss it a lot,” 
Miami Marlins pitcher Pablo 
Lopez said. “I love taking batting 
practice and having that opportu¬ 
nity to be in the box and produce 
offensively. But it’s going to give 
you way more time to focus on 
your pitching.” 

Accomplished starters such as 
Wainwright, Masahiro Tanaka, 
Steven Wright, Carlos Zambrano, 
Chien-Ming Wang and more have 
been hurt hitting or running the 
bases in recent memory. That 
can infuriate the executives pay¬ 
ing those pitchers and making 
big plans based on their valuable 
arms, not their offense. 

Owners and general manag¬ 
ers don’t want to put those pricey 
investments at risk doing some¬ 
thing unfamiliar on the field. 

“Who doesn’t want to watch 
nine real hitters get after it? I think 
it’ll be better for the game,” said 
Pittsburgh Pirates pitcher Steven 
Brault, who batted .333 (14-for- 
42) with a homer last season. 

“Do I want to hit? Of course, be¬ 
cause I got a taste of it last year 
and now it’s gone, stripped from 
me. Unbelievable.” 

Taking pitchers out of the 
lineup will alter strategy as well, 
drastically reducing sacrifice 
bunts, pinch hitters and double 
switches. 

In game, at least, the job of Na¬ 
tional League managers just got 
easier. 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


San Diego Padres pitcher Chris Paddack bats during spring training 
in February, in Peoria, Ariz. Under new rules for the abbreviated 
baseball season, all games will include the designated hitter — so 
National League pitchers will no longer have a chance to hit. 
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Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 

Los Angeles Dodgers’ Cody Bellinger (35) is met at home plate after hitting a grand slam during the first 
inning of an exhibition Sunday against the Arizona Diamondbacks. 


The odd ballgame: Exhibitions 
have make-it-up-as-you-go feel 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

A seventh-inning stretch without fans at Yankee 
Stadium was far from the oddest happening on the 
second day of summer exhibitions in the majors. 

The first inning ended at Dodger Stadium with¬ 
out Los Angeles making a single out Sunday night, 
a game went to the 10th inning in Philadelphia even 
with the Orioles leading the Phillies 4-1, and the 
Yankees hit in the bottom of the ninth with a 6-0 
lead over the Mets. 

It’s not quite baseball like you’re used to seeing. 
Then again, we’d never seen baseball amid the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

The most peculiar situation occurred during the 
first exhibition between Arizona and the Dodgers, 
with the game having an intrasquad feel. 

Diamondbacks starter Taylor Widener got off to 
rough opening when he walked the first two batters 
and then gave up a single to Justin Turner that load¬ 
ed the bases. Cody Bellinger followed with a grand 
slam to make it 4-0. 

Corey Seager then walked and was heading to 
first base when he learned the inning was over. 
Widener had thrown 25 pitches in the first, but he 
stayed in the game and allowed six runs in four in¬ 
nings overall. 

“Basically, we just came to an agreement between 
teams that if a pitcher gets past a 25-pitch threshold 
in an inning we can choose to roll it over so we can 
build that pitcher up and not put him in harm’s way,” 
Dodgers manager Dave Roberts said. 

The Dodgers won the game 9-2. 

That wasn’t the only oddity among the four exhi¬ 
bitions played during the day. 

Going extra: In Philadelphia, the Orioles appeared 
to have wrapped up a victory over the Phillies when 
the teams headed out for the 10th to give Trevor 
Kelley a chance to throw an inning as he tunes up 
for the regular season. 

Kelley ended up giving up a homer to Ryan Mount- 
castle before the game ended after 9 Vi innings. 

In New York, the Yankees had put together a win 
over the Mets behind two homers from Aaron Judge, 
and one each from Giancarlo Stanton, Gary Sanchez 
and Luke Voit. 

But the Mets still went out to the field for the 
meaningless bottom of the ninth inning. Seth Lugo 
pitched a second inning and retired the Yankees in 
order. 

Things were mostly normal in Chicago, where the 
White Sox beat the Cubs 7-3 at Wrigley Field. 

Back in center: The defending World Series 
champion Washington Nationals were happy to have 
starting center Victor Robles back in camp. 

Robles had his first official workout with the team 


DJ. LeMahieu, in the Yankees’ lineup for the 
first time since returning following a coronavirus 
positive test, went 0-for-2 on Sunday. 

on Sunday after being quarantined for two weeks 
because he came into contact with someone who 
tested positive for COVID-19. 

“It was definitely very difficult, the fact that I re¬ 
ally wasn’t able to work much on my swing,” Robles 
said through an interpreter. “But I appreciate that 
the team did a good job of taking me a lot of things 
that I could use within the apartment, even base¬ 
balls and whatnot, to try to stay as ready as I could 
physically.” 

DJ’s debut: All-Star second baseman DJ LeMa¬ 
hieu was in the Yankees’ lineup for the first time 
since recovering from COVID-19. LeMahieu hit 
leadoff, going 0-for-2 and playing three innings in 
the field. 

“I thought he looked good,” manager Aaron 
Boone said. “Smoked the ball his first time. Kind 
of typical D J.” 

Judge made his summer exhibition debut and 
homered on an 0-2 fastball from Corey Oswalt in the 
first inning and in the sixth off Drew Smith. 

That backed five dominant and efficient innings 
by Jordan Montgomery, who cemented his rotation 
spot. Mets ace Jacob deGrom threw a simulated 
game back at Citi Field. His fastball registered 98- 
100 mph and he struck out nine of 14 hitters who 
took an at-bat, according to manager Luis Rojas. 

“We got some good reports,” Rojas said. “Jake 
was Jake.” 

The two-time Cy Young Award winner is on track 
to start the season opener Friday at home against 
Atlanta. He left an intrasquad game after one inning 
last week because of back stiffness. 



Jays pitcher says 
team still seeking 
another MLB park 


By Rob Gillies 

Associated Press 

TORONTO — The Blue Jays’ 
front office is working to find a 
major league ballpark for the 
team to use this year after Can¬ 
ada’s government barred Toronto 
from playing in its home stadium 
amid the coronavirus pandem¬ 
ic, pitcher Anthony Bass said 
Sunday. 

Canada denied the Blue Jays’ 
request to play at Rogers Cen¬ 
tre because the regular-season 
schedule would require frequent 
travel back and forth from the 
United States, where COVID-19 
cases are surging. The other 29 
major league teams plan to play 
the pandemic-shortened, 60- 
game season in their home ball¬ 
parks, without spectators. 

Toronto begins the season at 
Tampa Bay on Friday and is 
scheduled to play its first home 
game on July 29 against the de¬ 
fending champion Washington 
Nationals. 

Bass said he spoke with gen¬ 
eral manager Ross Atkins and 
emphasized that players prefer a 
big league stadium. 

“I just said, ‘Look, we want to 
play in a major league ballpark. 
We feel that’s the best opportuni¬ 
ty for us,’ and he agreed and said, 
‘I listened to you guys loud and 
clear and that’s what we’re going 
to do for you because that’s what 
the team wants,”’ Bass said. 

The veteran right-handed re¬ 
liever, who’s in his first season 
with the Blue Jays, added that 
players are willing to share a 
home venue with another team 
and make other sacrifices. 

“That was pretty much echoed 
throughout the clubhouse that 
we want to be in a major league 
ballpark, wherever that is. That’s 
really our focus right now,” Bass 
said. 

The team has considered play¬ 
ing home games at its training 


facility in Dunedin, Fla., which 
is among the states that are virus 
hotspots, or Sahlen Field in Buf¬ 
falo, N.Y., which is home to To¬ 
ronto’s Triple-A affiliate and just 
across the Niagara River from 
Canada. Both locations have their 
shortcomings. 

Blue Jays president Mark Shap¬ 
iro said Saturday player health is 
a concern in Florida. He said the 
team has spent more time exam¬ 
ining Buffalo in recent days but 
said the stadium has numerous 
infrastructure challenges. 

Shapiro said the team was look¬ 
ing at other options but did not 
specify what they were. 

Bass said players didn’t want to 
use a stadium in a place hit hard 
by the virus. 

“That’s definitely a big concern 
for myself and I feel like all the 
players. We don’t want to be in a 
place where there is a hotspot,” 
he said. “We want to be where it is 
safe, a place in the United States 
where cases are going down or 
very low. That’s definitely a con¬ 
cern of ours.” 

Bass said he was encouraged 
that Atkins and Shapiro were lis¬ 
tening to players’ concerns. He 
added that players were disap¬ 
pointed they can’t play in Toronto 
but he respects the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment’s decision. 

Outfielder Teoscar Hernandez 
also said he would prefer a major 
league park. 

“It’s really sad but it is what it 
is. We need to keep going and try 
to do our best wherever field and 
city they decide to go,” Hernan¬ 
dez said. 

Manager Charlie Montoyo said 
players are anxious to find out 
where their temporary home will 
be. 

“I bet every team in this divi¬ 
sion hopes it’s a big league park, 
but if not, they have no choice,” 
Montoyo said. “They are going to 
have to come (to) wherever that 
place is.” 



Cole Burston, The Canadian Press/AP 


Toronto Blue Jays manager Charlie Montoyo said his players are 
anxious to learn where their home park will be this season. 
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Designation resignation 

As DH goes leaguewide, NL pitchers contemplate season without swings 


By Mike Fitzpatrick 
A ssociated Press 

T hree or four hours before a Nation¬ 
al League game, they’d be cackling 
around the cage. 

Madison Bumgarner and buddies 
— or pitchers from any home team, really 
— taking batting practice under an afternoon 
sun in an otherwise empty ballpark. 

After all the bunting drills, when they finally 
got to swing some lumber, you’d hear oohs 
and aahs, hoots and hollers, boasting and 
bragging, teasing and laughing. 

Maybe even the occasional wager or two. 


But that merry pursuit of a secondary skill is 
suddenly an endangered species in baseball. 
Under new rules for this abbreviated season 
delayed by the coronavirus, all games will in¬ 
clude the designated hitter — knocking NL 
pitchers right out of the batter’s box. 

“Well, obviously my thoughts don’t really 
matter,” said a smiling Bumgarner, the Ari¬ 
zona Diamondbacks newcomer who leads 
active pitchers with 19 career home runs. “I 
do what I’m told. I’ll sit there and pitch and 
that’s it for now. I think that’s obviously where 
everybody wants the game to go, so it is 
what it is.” 


Looking to protect pitchers and simplify ros¬ 
ter construction in the middle of a pandemic, 
Major League Baseball players and owners 
agreed to expand the DH this year to the Na¬ 
tional League, a rule in 
place for AL clubs 
since 1973. 

There’s no 
guarantee the 

SEE SWINGS 
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Arizona Diamondbacks newcomer 
Madison Bumgarner leads active 
pitchers with 19 career home runs, 
but he won’t be adding to that total 
this season — in an effort to simplify 
roster construction in the middle of 
a pandemic, Major League Baseball 
players and owners agreed to expand 
the DH this year to the National League, 
a rule in place for AL clubs since 1973. 

Eric Risberg/AP 


Rahm moves to No. 1 after Memorial win 


» Golf, Page 19 








